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1. BLUE-GRAY GNATCATCHER, Male 
2. BLUE-GRAY GNATCATCHER, Female 
3. PLUMBEOUS GNATCATCHER, Male 


4. PLUMBEOUS GNATCATCHER, Female 
5. BLACK-TAILED GNATCATCHER, Male 
6. BLACK-TAILED GNATCATCHER, Female 
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Bird-Photography for Women 


By MISS E. L. TURNER, F. Z.S., Cambridge, England 
With photographs by the author 


pe ATIENCE and a thick skin are the two 
pe P essential qualifications for successful bird- 

photography. The first is inherent in 

most women, the second can easily be acquired. 
In my case, however, both virtues are a matter 
of training. I always cut string, and want 
everything before I can get it. Consequently, 
possessing an average feminine conscience, my 
feelings are terribly harrowed when—‘The 
lecturer’s marvelous patience”’ is held up before 
my audiences as worthy of all imitation. My 
thick skin is never referred to, I suppose it 
would not be polite to do so. Nevertheless I 
took up bird-watching and photography some 
sixteen years ago simply because I possessed a 
very thin skin, and some outdoor occupation 
was deemed necessary. Since then I have 
become hardened to every kind of exposure, 
» and never take cold out-of-doors. This immunity 
is largely a matter of suitable clothes and, as I 
am writing for women, a word or two concern- 
ing dress is not out of place. Sixteen years ago 
it was not easy to get a really serviceable sporting 
outfit except at considerable expense. There is 
now a wide range of waterproof fabrics which 
are both useful and presentable. Personally, as 
most of my work has been done in marsh lands, I always avoid tweeds, because 
they soak up the moisture like a sponge. My working clothes are made 
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throughout of the same material. They consist of a coat to my knees, well 
furnished with large outside pockets, wide enough to take at least two quarter- 
plate double dark slides, and a watch-pocket for trifles; a short skirt which, 
if necessary, can be discarded, hence the length of coat; a thick woollen shirt 
to match, and a second and longer skirt. A light shirt is often seen through the 
peep-hole of one’s tent, by a wary bird, and it is often too hot for a coat. The 
principal use of the second skirt is for calling on the powers-that-be, when 
permission is wanted to hunt in private grounds. Besides which, in time the 
short skirt shrinks in length to a mere kilt, and every economical woman 
knows that a coat will outlast two skirts. I am not writing for millionaires, 
but for working-women of limited means, whose special outfit will have to 
last several years. If well-cut to start with, and not made in the latest evanes- 
cent fashion, although it may have “taken on color from the atmosphere,”* 
such a suit as I am describing will always look well and workmanlike. The 
older and shabbier one’s “birding” clothes get, the more one loves them. 
When they are put away till the next season, it is sometimes just lovely to 
take them down and examine them. That brown stain was acquired in a peat 
bog in Ultima Thule; the little three-cornered slit is where you caught on a 
barbed wire, when creeping on hands and knees one moonlit night, to where 
the Night Jars (Caprimulgus europeus europeus) were dancing in the heather 
while their mates brooded. The long scratch across one wading-boot is 
where you stumbled amongst the saw-edged sedges. 

“On a marsh that was old ere kings begun,” your mind goes out to the 
mystic silence of the fen-country, and the dim dawn where light mists roll 
up from the reed-beds and waterways—fantastic shapes chasing each other 
across the wide spaces; ghosts of Viking and Saxon renewing ancient combats 
in a land where their fair-haired descendants still call the birds by their old 
Norse names. So much for one’s old clothes 

Of course when really on the warpath, it is not easy for the bird-photog- 
rapher to look respectable, and one must be prepared to sacrifice appearance. 
I well remember one blustering May day on the marshes, when my tent 
refused to stand up, and ultimately was supported entirely by myself inside 
it. Finally, when I emerged from the wreck of canvas and steel supports, 
minus every hairpin, dirty and disheveled, I found myself face to face with 
three exceedingly well-groomed male naturalists, whom the keeper had brought 
up to introduce to me. It was not the moment I should have chosen, but I 
laughed, and they all joined in the search for the missing hairpins! 

Modern bird-photography has attained a pitch of luxurious ease undreamt 
of by the earlier workers. One used to lie for hours beneath a heap of rubbish 
till every muscle became numb. The light portable tent which any woman can 
make for herself (assisted by the village blacksmith), the tilting-table, lens- 


* This illuminating description of an old coat is Thoreau’s or Richard Jeffries’—I forget 
which. 
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hood, and modern combination lenses—all these accessories have reduced the 
difficulties and discomforts to a minimum. But, at the same time, one loses 
the old intimacy which frequently existed between the photographer and 
various stray birds. Many a time, when lying on the ground, lightly covered 
with litter, all kinds of birds have mistaken me for a heap of rubbish. Once 
two Cuckoos sat on my head; a Sedge Warbler, on another occasion, sat 
there and sang to me. One day a Snipe alighted on my shoulder and uttered 


BLACK-THROATED LOON APPROACHING NEST 


his creaking call-note, which was a curious and weird experience; because the 
bird seemed to vibrate inside, like unoiled machinery. He also prodded my 
face with his long, sensitive bill. The hiding tent has done away with al. 
this. One now sits in comparative ease, notebook in hand, with thermos 
flask and sandwiches, and sometimes a novel. 

But, in spite of many improvements, the necessary kit, evén if only a 
quarter-plate outfit, is heavy for a woman to carry (unless she is very muscular) 
without assistance. Transport is often a difficulty in out-of-the-way places, 
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and one is frequently obliged to hire a man to carry things. If two women 
can hunt in couples, one of whom should not be a photographer, then diffi- 
culties are lessened. But, though there are drawbacks to this pursuit where 
women are concerned, there are compensations. The age of chivalry is far 
from past, and women will often gain admittance to protected areas from 
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OYSTER-CATCHER COURTING 
“She led her admirer a long walk” 


hich men are excluded, because every man is a possible collector. I had to 


“ifiterview a shaggy-browed Gaelic legal light on one occasion, in order to get 


information, and permission for myself and my two companions to photo- 
graph in a rigorously protected area. I trembled before this stern dignitary, 
who knew everything that was worth knowing about the district. Moreover, 
I had, in sheer ignorance of Scotch legal terms, grossly insulted him. How- 
ever, he treated the misunderstanding as a huge joke, asked for pen and 
paper, and wrote out permits and gave away localities with a liberal hand. 
Then, drawing himself up to his full height, he said: ““You’re three women; 
had you been men, you wouldn’t have got a thing out of me; if you want any 
more help, let me know.” 

The greater part of my work has been done on the Norfolk Broads, amongst 
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the marsh birds, where I have a tiny house-boat and do my own cooking. I 
owe much of my success to the ungrudging and faithful service of one man— 
James Vincent, the head-keeper. 

Three years ago, he was bringing me back to my boat on a warm June 
day. The journey meant an hour’s strenuous punting each way. We were 
discussing my work and recalling old times, suddenly I sat up and exclaimed: 
“Jimmy, if only I’d been a man, I’d have made things hum a bit.” He stopped 
punting and looked at me in a startled manner, then said: “Law Miss, do 
you think I’d have slaved away night and day as I did in the old days, if you’d 
bin a man—not me.” I next remarked—“‘Well, then I wish I was four inches 
taller.” To this he cheerfully made answer: “Oh but just think how much more 
rubbish it would have taken to cover you up!” an aspect of the ques- 
tion entirely new to me, and the justice of which I admitted. 

The greater part of one’s photographic work is necessarily done during 
the short period of the breeding-season. Photographs of birds on their nests, 
however, do not exhaust the possibilities of this branch of nature work. At 
all times of the year birds have their regular rendezvous, where they congregate, 
either to feed, bathe, or amuse themselves generally. A hiding-tent left stand- 
ing near one of these avian recreation-grounds may produce unexpected and 


OYSTER-CATCHER COURTING 
“He in turn assumed indifference” 
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charming results. It is a branch of photography which calls for more time and 
patience than any other, but one which would amply repay any person who 
had means and leisure to pursue it. 

Of course, if you plant your tent in one chosen spot, the birds will proba- 
bly move just out of range; but then, again, they may not. There is a glorious 
uncertainty about this form of sport which makes it particularly engrossing. 
I have tried it only a few times, but hope to follow it up some day when I 
have nothing else to do. 

The Oyster-catcher (Hematopus ostralegus ostralegus) courting is an illus- 
tration of this kind of chance photography. These two birds were evidently 
enamored of each other, but it is not correct in the best avian society for the 
female to take any notice of her wooer, therefore my lady is pretending that 
she has no follower. She led her admirer a long walk alongside the river Tay, 
holding her head high and stepping daintily. He followed in her wake humbly, 
adoringly, wooing her with the most beautifully subdued but clear flute-like 
whistles. His dulcet tones were enough to cajole the heart out of any Oyster- 
catcher, however proud. But she tripped unconcernedly to and fro by the 
water’s edge, now and again stopping so suddenly and unexpectedly that her 
pursuer nearly cannoned into her, and both himself and his whistling were 
brought up short. When this occurred, he in turn assumed indifference and, 
receding a few steps, stood looking down stream until she elected to move on. 
This, I conclude, was all part of the science of flirtation as understood by the 
Oyster-catcher, at any rate it was a beautiful game to watch in the brilliant 
sunshine of a May morning. 

After all, it is not so much the mere obtaining of a photograph, as the joy 
of watching, that compensates for the long hours of waiting. To me, the pleas- 
ure of securing a good photograph is not to be compared with the delight of 
getting into close touch with these beautiful shy wild things, whose emotions 
and actions are so akin to our own. I am often accused of attributing human 
emotions to my birds, and of crediting them with intelligence far beyond their 
capacity. Who is to judge the intellectual capacity of any wild thing? Baalam’s 
ass saw further than his master. Individual birds of the same species vary 
temperamentally and in mental capacity as widely as do dogs, horses, children, 
or any other wild beasts. My great namesake, William Turner, in his trans- 
lation of Aristotle on Birds, published in 1544, says of the Tree Creeper (Cer- 
thia familiaris britannica):* ‘The Certhia is a very little bird of bold habits; 
its home is upon trees, its food is grubs; it shows wise instinct for the 
needs of life.” 

Anyone who lives with birds knows that they all show this same wisdom 
in varying degree. Birds live by their wits, and their little lives, which on the 
surface appear so full of beauty and romance, are just one short fitful fever. 
In the desperate struggle for existence, they. need show “wise instincts,” and 


*Turner on Birds, edited by A. H. Evans, Cambridge, :1903, p. 52. 
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they do, though in varying degree. I will mention only one or two instances, 
out of many which have come under my own notice, illustrating this 
individuality. 

I once planted myself and my camera close to a Stone Chat’s nest (Saxi- 
cola torquata hibernans), without any pretense at hiding, either. The young 


MALE RED-BACKED SHRIKE 


were nearly full-grown and the parents actively engaged in feeding them. 
Naturally my presence was resented, and in strong language. Finding me hard 
to move by mere words, the old birds resorted to strategy. For ten minutes 
they pretented to feed imaginary young, thirty or forty yards away. They 
took a deal of trouble to deceive me, catching insects and grubs and dropping 
down to this spot time after time, depositing the food there, every now and 
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again flying over their real nest and uttering warning cries to the young. But, 
as nothing disturbed me, they finally took me for a harmless person, and 
quietly settled down to feed the now clamorous young. 

While photographing Red-backed Shrikes (Lanius collurio collurio) from a 
rough shelter, | saw one of the most amusing episodes I have ever witnessed 


FEMALE RED-BACKED SHRIKE 


in bird domestic life. I was hidden within three feet of a nest which contained 
four young. The parents either visited the nest together, or followed each 
other in quick succession; but the male usually fed the brood from the right 
side, and the female from the left. On one occasion, while the female lingered, 
watching her family with an admiring eye, the male arrived with the head of a 
nestling bird, which he proceeded to push down the throat of one little Shrike, 
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with the result that it was nearly choked. He then tried all four in turn, 
waxing more and more persistent at each failure. Meanwhile the hen carried 
on a gentle conversation with him, the gist of which was quite obvious to the 
onlooker. After having patiently watched while each of her babies in turn 
was left gasping by her mate’s well-meant, but misdirected efforts, she gently 
edged round to where he stood looking helpless and very foolish, holding the 
rejected food in his bill. She quietly took the mangled head from him, tore 


WATER RAIL REMOVING YOUNG FROM NEST 


it into four bits and gave one to each of her brood in turn. Then the old birds 
looked at one another, interchanged a few remarks in the intimate language 
even such harsh-voiced birds as the Shrikes are capable of using during the 
breeding-season, and, having discussed the right and wrong way of adminis- 
tering infantile diet, they flew amicably away together. I could not photograph 
this episode without disturbing both it and the birds, and I wanted to see 
the end of the comedy. 

Incidents such as these are full of charm, not only to the bird-lover, but 
also to the student of animal psychology; and long watching within the hiding- 
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tent reveals the hidden secrets of a wild bird’s domestic life as nothing else 
can do. Therefore for women who want an outdoor recreation, and who love 
wide spaces and waste places, or the quiet corners of the earth, there is nothing 
that, in the end, becomes so absolutely absorbing as bird-watching with a 


camera. 

It is the highest form of sport, having for its object not death, but life 
and a fuller knowledge of the life history of nature’s elusive, and perhaps most 
beautiful children. ‘Wild as the waves, and free as heaven’s dome.”” Means 
and leisure are not a sine qua non of this particular form of sport, though the 


BOHEMIAN WAXWING 
The first photograph ever taken of this species 


more one possesses of both, the better the work one ought to do.. Until the last 
two years, most of my photographic work has been crammed into one crowded 
three weeks annually, and I have had to make it pay. 

There are three things to be aimed at: First, the bird and its ways; then, 
the scientific record; and last, a technically good picture. Many bird-pho- 
tographers reverse this order. I am the last person to despise a technically 
perfect picture, but, if useful work is to be done, technicalities and rules must 
sometimes be discarded for the sake of a sporting chance. If one wishes to 
portray some emotion or gesture, it is of no use waiting light-meter in hand 
for good light and correct exposure. Plate after plate must be blazed away 
sometimes on the mere chance of getting what you want. It is not at all 
correct photography, but I have always found it worth while, for my really 
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interesting records have all been obtained in this way. Take, for instance, the 
Water Rail (Rallus aquaticus aquaticus) removing her young. This bird had a 
bad attack of nerves and suddenly removed everything out of the nest—newly 
hatched young, eggs, and unfortunate young just chipping the shell. The 


NIGHTINGALE 
“He hovered for an instant over the nest, rapidly quivering his wings and fanning his tail” 
photographs had to be taken at high speed, to counteract the curious nervous 
energy of the bird, as she was what old women call “all of a tremble.” 
The Waxwings also (Ampelis garrulus) were the result of sheer love of 
adventure. They were feeding in a species of cotoneaster near the window of 
a house in Cambridge for several consecutive days last February. There 
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was very little light, and the wind blew a gale. I had to use a hand-camera at 
double extension working at //14, and no exposure under 1-100 of a second 
was possible. Yet the results were worth while, seeing that no photograph 
of this species had ever, been secured previously. 

The Nightingale (Lucinia megarhyncha megarhyncha) hovering over his 
mate is another case in point. I wanted this particular expression of emotion 
on the part of the male bird. During the first two days after the young were 
hatched he did all the feeding, and whenever he brought food he hovered for 
an instant over the nest, rapidly quivering his wings and fanning his tail, 
meanwhile uttering notes so soft and sweet that they seemed a mere long- 
drawn sigh, expressive of absolute and utter content. The nest was placed 
amidst dense foliage in a dark corner, and something above half a second’s 
exposure was necessary in order to secure an image of any kind on a flash- 
light plate. Out of twenty-four plates exposed on this one attitude, only one 
succeeded in reproducing it. 

Because the bird itself is more to me than any photograph, I seldom use 
long-distance tubing, and never electric releases. Sit near your subject if you 
wish to experience real joy, you will at least learn something, and if a picture is 
unattainable one day fortune may favor you the next. 

I have said nothing about apparatus in this article, as the scientific outfit 
is the same for either sex, and information with regard to that is easily obtained 
from any bird photographer. I am now reduced to two cameras; a quarter- 
plate ‘Birdland’ Reflex, and a half-plate camera which was made to order. 
The use of the one or the other depends largely on the distance to be traversed 
and the kind of picture I wish to secure. Where the focus of my subject is 
more or less stationary, I use the half-plate stand camera. If movement 
is the thing I am aiming at, the reflex is of course ideal; but, if I were begin- 
ning all over again, I should most certainly work with autochromes. . 
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Bird-Life in Southern Illinois 


IV. Changes Which Have Taken Place in Half a Century 
By ROBERT RIDGWAY 


HE unprejudiced inquirer will no doubt find it difficult to reconcile the 
- opposite statements and conclusions of two writers in the July-August 
(1914) number of Brrp-Lore,* concerning the question of whether 

our native birds are decreasing or not. 

Mr. Thayer maintains that there has been no material decrease, and 
believes that those who think otherwise are deceived by “illusions of percep- 
tion, of memory,” etc. (to quote from Professor Miinsterberg’s letter), while 
Mr. Kinsey declares that they have decreased, and gives several reasons (very 
real ones, too) therefor. Mr. Thayer’s observations were made at Keene, New 
Hampshire, a manufacturing town founded in 1735; while Mr. Kinsey’s were 
made at Lathrop, Missouri, in an agricultural region, settled very many years 
later. The essential difference in local conditions of the two places of observa- 
tion will, in my opinion, account for these opposite conclusions. In New Hamp- 
shire, the major changes were doubtless made and a readjustment of the 
‘balance of nature’ established long before Mr. Thayer was born; while in 
Missouri, as in any more recently settled agricultural country, these changes 
are continually going on, through steadily progressing deforestation, drainage, 
and extension of cultivated areas. In other words, in the purely agricultural 
districts, the area of woodland, swamp, and all uncultivated ground, is steadily 
and rapidly growing less from year to year; and hence, in like ratio, there is a 
constantly progressing restriction of areas suitable for shelter and nesting- 
places for birds. The conditions in the older, mainly manufacturing or pastoral, 
states, especially in New England, are quite different, inasmuch as such 
changes in the country as have more recently taken place are rather favorable 
to bird-life than otherwise, many fields having grown up to brushwood or young 
forests, while long stretches of bare roadsides and denuded fence-lines are the 
exception rather than the rule. Indeed the conspicuous difference between the 
two sections of the country in this respect can hardly be realized except by 
those who are familiar with both. 

It has not been my good fortune, as it has Mr. Thayer’s, to visit annually 
the scenes of my earlier observations. My visits have, however, been frequent 
and it has recently been my privilege to spend eighteen consecutive months in 
one of the two localities where the earlier observations were made;f and 
altogether, these visits have enabled me to make a reasonably exact state- 

*Comparative Abundance of Birds: A letter from Abbott H. Thayer and Professor 
Munsterberg’s Letter (pp. 263, 264).—Why Birds are Decreasing. By Rolla Warren Kinsey 
(pp. 265, 266). 


tThe last winter, previous to that of 1913—’14, spent by me in Southern Illinois was in 
1866—’67; the last entire summer, that of 1866. 
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ment as to the character and extent of the more marked changes which have 
taken place in the bird-life there during the past fifty years. 

In recording these changes, care is taken to exclude any statements that 
might in the least degree be influenced by any of the “well-known illusions 
which are familiar to the psychologist’*, and to cite only the most obvious 
facts. For example: There can be no illusion of perception or memory involved 
in the statement that very much less than fifty years ago it was hardly possible, 
in the region of which I am writing, for one to go even a short distance from 
the towns without seeing one or more flocks of Wild Turkeys; and that in 
October or November Wild Pigeons were to be seen by thousands or even 
millions, while now both species are absolutely gone; that each spring or fall, 
less than fifty years ago, countless flocks of Wild Geese or Ducks passed over 
in their migrations, and the loud trumpeting of Whooping and Sandhill Cranes 
was a familiar sound; while now all these birds are but a memory, except for 
a few, probably less than ten per cent (possibly not more than one per cent) 
of the Ducks and Geese; that Blue Jays and Bronzed Grackles are at least as 
numerous as they were fifty years ago; that the introduction, less than forty 
years ago, and extraordinary increase of the European House Sparrow have 
resulted in practical banishment from their former close association with human 
abodes of the Bluebird, Purple Martin, Barn Swallow, and Cliff Swallow; or 
that the spontaneous advent (not earlier than the year 1869) of the House 
Wren has caused a great diminution in numbers and an irregular distribution 
of the once abundant and ubiquitous Bewick’s Wren. 

There are many other more or less marked changes in the bird-life of 
Southern Illinois, which, though not so conspicuous as those just mentioned, 
are nevertheless equally certain. 

The principal factors responsible for the marked disturbance of the ‘Bal- 
ance of Nature,’ so far as bird-life is involved, are evidently the following: 

(1) Shooting.—The game laws of Illinois (as in many other States), are not 
only defective but poorly administered, as must necessarily be the case so 
long as either the framing of the laws or their enforcement is connected with 
politics. It is very doubtful, however, whether any law, even if rigidly enforced, 
short of absolute prohibition of shooting for a term of years, can save the 
remaining game birds from extermination for any considerable time. The 
number of gunners is out of all proportion to the number of birds that remain, 
and the yearly increase of the latter is more than balanced by the annual 
slaughter. 

Game birds which have been completely exterminated within the past 
fifty years are the Passenger Pigeon, Wild Turkey, and Ruffed Grouse; pos- 
sibly also the Whooping and Sandhill Cranes, and Trumpeter Swan. Those 
which are near the verge of extermination are the Bob-White, Prairie Chicken, 
Upland Plover, and the various Ducks and Geese. 


*See Professor Miinsterberg’s letter, previously cited. 
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(2) Decrease in number and extent of shelter and nesting areas.—Continued 
clearing of woodlands, drainage of swamps and marshes, and removal of trees, 
shrubbery and weedy growths from roadsides and fence-lines, have destroyed 
just so much of the area required by birds for nesting-places, shelter, and 
food. 

(3) Introduction and naturalization of the European House Sparrow.— 
The amazing increase of the so-called English Sparrow has profoundly dis- 
turbed the ‘balance’ of bird-life. Although introduced less than forty years 
ago, this species is now, without question, by far the most numerous bird in 
the region of which I write, even if it does not exceed in numbers all the 
native small passerine birds combined, not only in the towns but on the farms 
as well. The effect on native birds is exceedingly well marked, for the foreign 
pest has literally crowded out, or by its aggressive meddlesomeness driven 
away, from the abodes of man, those charming and useful native birds, the 
Bluebird, Purple Martin, Barn Swallow, and Cliff Swallow. None of the 
native species like its company, and, in winter, when one wishes to feed the 
Cardinals, Juncos, and other native birds, it is necessary to feed many times 
as many of those pernicious pests, thus vastly increasing both the trouble 
and the expense. 

(4) Destruction by feral house cats and self-hunting bird-dogs.—The long- 
established practice of getting rid of surplus cats by carrying them, in bag, 
basket or box, outside the towns, and turning them loose to shift for them- 
selves, has resulted in stocking practically every piece of woodland with these 
arch-enemies of bird-life, which, hiding in the thickets by day, roam every- 
where at night, and destroy countless numbers of birds. As an example of the 
extent to which the country is infested with these creatures, it may be stated 
that the owner of a sixty-acre tract of woodland adjoining Bird Haven informed 
me that his boys never ran the dogs at night in these woods for ‘possums and 
coons,’ without treeing half a dozen to a dozen or more cats. This piece of 
woodland is about two miles from town, and its feline population is the gradual 
accretion of town cats “dumped” by their owners outside the corporation, 
together with their progeny. It is of course difficult to estimate the extent to 
which these practically wild cats are responsible for the present relative 
scarcity of birds, but it must, from the very nature of the case, be a most 
important factor. 

Less destructive, only because less general, are the raids of “‘self-hunting” 
bird-dogs (pointers and setters), which, during the breeding-season, beat back 
and forth across the fields, covering every square rod of ground, and locating, 
by sense of smell, every nest of Bob-white, Meadowlark, or other ground- 
nesting species, and forthwith devouring the eggs or young. Many times have 
I seen them thus engaged, and a pair of them (a pointer and a setter) used to 
pass my house daily on their way to the fields outside of town. 

Preservation of our game and other birds certainly cannot be effected unless 
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both these conditions are removed. The dropping or turning loose of cats or 
kittens not wanted in the home should be protubited by law, and the pro- 
hibition enforced with severe penalties; and bird-dogs should be restrained 
from running at large during the breeding-season. 

(s) Wanton killing of birds by boys —The very common* practice of boys, 
especially town boys, of killing birds as an amusement or pastime is a more 
serious factor in the diminution of bird-life than many persons suppose, or 
are willing to admit. It is usually the tamer or more attractive birds that 
suffer from this cause, such as the Cardinal, Bluebird, Catbird, Robin, and 
Baltimore Oriole, though no bird is exempt. I have even heard (on good 
authority) of men shooting birds for fish-bait, and of one young man who daily 
visited a grove in the edge of the town to shoot birds for his cat! 

(6) Spraying of Orchards——To what extent the spraying of orchards has 
to do with decreasing bird-life I have no positive information. I only know 
that during my boyhood days orchards were the most prolific, and therefore 
my favorite, bird-nesting places. A majority of the trees in any orchard, no 
matter its extent, would contain at least one bird’s nest, occasionally four or 
five. Of late years, I have repeatedly gone carefully through similar orchards 
without finding a nest on more than one tree in fifty, sometimes none at all. 
Furthermore, in former years the orchards fairly swarmed in blossoming-time 
with migrant Warblers, busily engaged in catching insects among the flowers; 
while of late years few, sometimes none, of these birds are to be found there. 

(7) Temporary Causes.—(See note below on the Turkey Buzzard.) 

(8) Unknown Causes.—(See note on the Dickcissel and Baltimore Oriole.) 

In conclusion, the following observations on a few particular species which 
have changed their status during the past fifty years may be of interest. 


(a) Species which have become quite exterminated. 


Witp Turkey (Meleagris gallopavo silvestris). 

RuFFep Grouse (Bonasa umbellus). 

PASSENGER PIGEON (Ectopistes migratorius). 

Besides these, two other species had become extinct earlier than fifty years 
ago: the Louisiana Paroquett (Conurus carolinensis ludovicianus), of which the 
last were seen at Mt. Carmel, on the Wabash, in 1861 or 1862, when a flock 
flew over the common near the river, and the Ivory-billed Woodpecker (Cam- 
pephilus principalis), which disappeared nearly ten years earlier. 

*The adjective is used after due consideration, for I have never yet been so fortunate 
as to be in a community where the practice in question was not a more or less common one. 
In the town from which this is written (a place of more than 5,000 inhabitants), boys may be 
seen daily along the principal residence streets killing birds with air-rifle, ‘cat’-rifle, or bean- 
shooter, or destroying their nests, even invading private grounds against the useless protests 
of the owners. The conditions here are probably exceptional only to the extent that no effort 
whatever is made by “the authorities” to enforce the laws against killing song or insectivorous 
birds, or the shooting of firearms within the corporate limits. 

tA race of the Carolina Paroquet which formerly inhabited the Mississippi Valley. 
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(b) Species verging toward extermination. 


Prairie CHICKEN (7'ympanuchus americanus).—Although the present 
time is well within the second consecutive five-year term of alleged or osten- 
sible absolute protection by law, this bird is not even common. I was unable 
to see a single one during many trips to the most likely places during all of my 
eighteen months sojourn in Richland Country, though told that the species 
was plentiful in certain localities. During the mating season of 1914, the 
‘booming’ of two or three males could be heard each morning at Larchmound, 
the meadows which they frequented being about a mile to a mile and a half 
distant. Most certainly, this species does not increase as it should if adequately 
protected, owing, probably, to surreptitious shooting and destruction of eggs 
and young by self-hunting dogs. 

Bos-WHITE (Colinus virginianus).—This species is constantly decreasing 
in numbers, the multitude of gunners afield during the open season being alone 
sufficient to account for the decrease. 

UpLanp PLoveR (Bartramia longicauda).—Once an abundant bird in all 
the open country, but now very scarce; and its liquid warbling whistle, as it 
floated or circled overhead—one of the most thrilling of bird-songs—is now 
rarely heard. 

Ducks, GEESE, and other WATER Brrps.—These have all become far less 
numerous than formerly. During the spring migration of 1913, a solitary 
Canada Goose (seen flying over on March 16) and less than a dozen Ducks 
were the sum total of all that were observed; and in the fall of the same year 
a single flock, composed of approximately equal numbers of the Snow Goose 
and Blue Goose, were all that were seen. Sandbill and Whooping Cranes and 
Swans have not been seen for many years. 

SWALLOW-TAILED and Mississippi Kites (Elanoides forficatus and Icdinia 
mississippiensis)—The last individuals of the Mississippi Kite seen by me 
were a pair observed, during the summer of 1910, soaring over Bird Haven; 
but it has been so long since a Swallow-tail was seen that I cannot remember 
the year. As late as 1871 both species were common summer residents, and I 
have seen more than a hundred of the former and dozens of the latter at one 
time, as they soaréd about overhead, watching for and devouring the large 
cicadas, grasshoppers, and small snakes which (except the last) abounded on 
the open prairie*. At that time the prairie was wholly uncultivated, while 
now every acre of it is farmland. 

PILEATED WoopPEcKER (Pheewotomus pileatus)—This conspicuous bird 
seems to have quite disappeared from all wooded tracts visited by me in Rich- 
land County; but, during two visits to a remnant of forest along the Little 
Wabash River, in the northeastern corner of Wayne County, I heard its 
familiar yelping notes. 


*See ‘The Prairie Birds of Southern Illinois,’ in American Naturalist, VII, 1873, pp. 195- 
203. 
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(c) Species ousted by the English Sparrow. 


CiurF SwaLLtow (Petrochelidon lunifrons).—Formerly abundant, large 
colonies attaching their retort-shaped nests underneath overhanging eaves of 
barns, warehouses, and other large buildings, but apparently has wholly dis- 
appeared. 

BARN SWALLOw (Hirundo erythrogasira).—Almost totally expelled by the 
Sparrow, great numbers of which have appropriated every nesting-site in the 
barns and other outbuildings. 

PuRPLE MaArtTIN (Progne subis).—Mostly driven from towns and farms by 
the Sparrow, the large trees containing cavities that are left being too few in 
number to accommodate more than a small percentage of the number that 
formerly occurred. 

BLUEBIRD (Sialia sialis)—This also has been mainly displaced by the 
Sparrow, which has appropriated nearly all cavities suitable for nesting-places. 


(d) Expelled by the House Wren. 


BEwick’s WREN (Thryomanes bewicki).—The first House Wren ever seen 
or heard by me in southeastern Illinois was noted in the vicinity of Olney, 
some time near the year 1870, but I have no record of the exact date. It had 
not appeared at Mt. Carmel as late as 1878, when Mr. Brewster and I col- 
lected there. Bewick’s Wren was the ‘house Wren’ of the entire region, and 
was so abundant that practically every home where there were out-buildings 
(especially if more or less dilapidated ones) possessed its pair of these charming 
birds. To what extent the House Wren has displaced Bewick’s at Mt. Carmel 
I do not know, my last visit there being in 1890, at which time I do 
not remember having seen it. In the vicinity of Olney, the House Wren is 
now by far the more numerous of the two, especially in the town itself; and, 
wherever it has chosen a home, Bewick’s Wren is forced out, for Troglo- 
dytes will not brook the presence of any other species—Wren, Chickadee, 
Titmouse or Nuthatch—which requires similar nesting-sites. Thryomanes, 
on the other hand, is exceedingly tolerant of other species, and therefore is 
far the more desirable bird, especially since it is equally tame and a far better 
songster, its song recalling that of the Song Sparrow, though at its best, even 
finer. 


(e) Decrease from unknown causes. 


DickcissEL (Spiza americana).—A marked decrease in this species was 
first noted by me during the summer of 1885, when it was so scarce that I 
could not find in the entire county as many specimens as were. present the 
previous summer in almost any large meadow. Since that date, the species 
has varied in relative abundance from year to year, but has never reached more 
than one-fourth, and usually barely more than one-tenth, its normal numbers; 
and during the summers of 1913 and 1914 could only be found sparingly and 
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locally. The only thing that I am able to suggest as possibly having some 
relation to the great decrease in this species is the fact that the date when this 
decrease was first noticed was that during which the English Sparrow first 
became really abundant; but the circumstance may, of course, be merely a 
coincidence. 

BALTIMORE ORIOLE (Jcterus galbula).—During ‘the sixties,’ this was one of 
our common summer residents, but for many years has been one of the rarest. 
At the present time, there is only one pair to a dozen or more pairs of the 
Orchard Oriole, though formerly they were about equally numerous. 

Woop TurusH (Hylocichla mustelina).—Formerly a common summer 
resident in all damp woods, but now scarce and very local. The circumstance 
that the bottom-land forests are now mostly cleared will, of course, partially 
account for its scarcity; but I have visited considerable tracts of woodland in 
every way suited to its requirements, and in most of them found it absolutely 
wanting. 

YELLOW WARBLER (Dendroica estiva).—Formerly abundant and found in 
every orchard and in the shade trees along the streets, as well as other suitable 
places, but now so rare that I have not seen nor heard it at all within the past 
two years. 

WARBLING VIREO (Vireosylva gilva).—The same remarks apply to this as 
to the last, so far as its great decrease is concerned, though one or two individ- 
uals are seen each year. 

WuitE-Eyep Vireo (Vireo griseus) and YELLOW-BREASTED Cuat (Icteria 
virens).—Not many years ago, both these birds were abundant, and to be 
found in all blackberry and hazel thickets, old grown-up clearings, and similar 
places, but now are very scarce and local. The clearing of such localities will 
not wholly account for their scarcity, for such suitable places as remain (some- 
times of considerable extent) have been found either to lack entirely any of 
either species or to harbor exceedingly few. Probably roaming house cats have 
much to do with this case, since both birds live near the ground, and therefore 
are within easy reach of four-footed enemies. 

CAROLINA WREN (Thryothorus ludovicianus).—This species also is far less 
numerous than formerly. 


(f) Decrease from special causes. 


TurkEY Buzzarp (Cathartes aura septentrionalis)—Formerly so abundant 
as to be almost constantly in sight, and found throughout the year. Its rela- 
tive scarcity of late years, when at times weeks would pass without one being 
seen, was a great puzzle to me until I learned, after inquiry, of the probable, 
if not obvious, causes. These are, the state law compelling the burial of dead 
animals, and the shooting of large numbers of buzzards on account of the 
wholly erroneous supposition that they are active agents in dissemination of 
hog-cholera, ; 
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(g) Species of recent advent as breeding birds. 


House WREN (Troglodytes aedon).—The case of this species has already 
been mentioned, under Bewick’s Wren. 

Sonc Sparrow (Melospiza melodia).—Up to 1890, at least, the Song Spar- 
row was unknown as a summer resident in the Lower Wabash Valley; it was a 
common winter resident, coming with the White-throats and Juncos about 
the middle of October, and departing with them late in April or early in May. 
I first learned of its advent as a breeding bird at Mt. Carmel, on the Wabash, 
in 1902, when Dr. Jacob Schneck, of that place, informed me that it had been 
a summer resident there for the past two or three years. I was then in Johnson 
County, in the extreme southern part of the state, and therefore could not 
verify Dr. Schneck’s statement, which I strongly doubted, believing his identi- 
fication erroneous. Late in June, however, of that year, we proceeded from 
Johnson County to Richland County, and when reaching Grayville, on the 
Wabash, eighteen miles below Mt. Carmel, had to change routes; and, having 
two or three hours between trains, my wife and I employed the time strolling 
about the outskirts of the town. One of our walks led us along the river bank 
for perhaps a mile, and it was during this walk that we were surprised and 
delighted to hear the song of Melospiza; thus not only confirming my friend’s 
statement, but showing that it had even advanced southward much beyond Mt. 
Carmel. This southward extension of the breeding-range of the Song Sparrow 
in the Lower Wabash Valley must, however, be confined to the flood-plain of 
the river (averaging about ten miles in width) and, perhaps, its immediate 
vicinity, for it is not yet found in summer in any part of Richland County 
where it still occurs only as a winter resident. 


Before After 
A BLUE JAY’S BATH 


Photographed by Miss C. R. Scriven, Webster City, lowa 


The Migration of North American Birds 
Compiled by Prof. W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


With a Drawing by Louis Acassiz Fuvertes 
(See Frontispiece) 


BROWN CREEPER* 


The Brown Creeper winters throughout so large a part of its breeding- 
range that the migratory movements are difficult to trace. In the Rocky 
Mountains, and especially on the Pacific Coast, the problem becomes still 
more complicated, for here some individuals remain locally through the 
win ter almost to the northern limit of the breeding-range. 

The Brown Creeper has been separated into several forms. The eastern 
bird (americana), extending west to the Plains, is strictly migratory—there is 
probably no individual that spends the winter at the nesting-site. 

The Mexican Creeper (albescens) occurs in southern Arizona, southwestern 
New Mexico, and northern Mexico. 

The Rocky Mountain Creeper (montana), as its name implies, ranges in 
the Rocky Mountains from central Alaska to New Mexico. 

The California Creeper (occidentalis) is found on the Pacific coast from 
Sitka, Alaska, to the Santa Cruz Mountains, California. 


*This species was figured in the April number of Birp-Lore 


SPRING MIGRATION 


>LAC Number | ies of 

PLACE ct yen | Avepnae detest | Rast te. 
NS eee re 5 March 31 February 6, 1857 
Neilsonville, Quebec................. April 23, 1887 
SG SIGE ee ear eer pe 5 May 15 May 10, 1895 
NG ME 6 den Soke cous id be 6 Ap wee 17 March 24 February 10, 1907 
Waterloo, Ind. (near)............... II April 6 January 19, 1890 
SS EE SE Oe er oe II April 2 March 18, 1905 
Se rrr oe 10 March 27 March 12, 1886 
Ne Oe ee euedaee 6 April 6 March 27, 1894 
RON MEOOM 5... 05. 054 596s Eh OSS April 18, 1908 
NSS EES SEER Wea Po 6 March 12 March 2, 1901 
Se, GURNEE, 5 os KS sae ws 8 April 13 February 18, 1885 
Mi oa. s ocd ean aes 8 April 11 February 14, 1899 
i er reer ee 9 April 5 March 29, 1893 
SRA pe eee obra 6 March 27 March 18, 1890 
I MOS Sos. 5. ss ois tpawoen Vena e 4 April 6 March 27, 1908 
Madison, Wis..... iia haNuen cone ee 6 March 31 March 3, 1909 
North Freedom, Wis................ 4 April 2 March 18, 1903 
Meridian, Wis...... ee eae 4 March 28, 1897 
Lanesboro, Minh. ........ 0... 6..04.. II April 7 January 2, 1892 
Minneapolis, Minn.................. 7 April 7 January 5, 1889 
Me EVO, BEIM. ccs eee ees cee 6 April 7 March 28, 1884 
White Earth, Minn................. April 20, 1881 
Grand Forks, N. D. (near)........... 6 April 17 April 11, 1903 
Southern Manitoba................. 4 April 16 April 3, 1910 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


PLACE 


Kirkwood, Ga. 
Raleigh, N. C..... 
Lynchburg, Va... 
Waverly, W. Va. (near) 
Washington, D. C. 
Morristown, N. J. 

New York City, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn.. 
Southern Mississippi 
Clinton, Ark.. : 
Athens, Tenn. 
Lexington, Ky. 

St. Louis, Mo.. 
Chicago, Ill...... 
Waterloo, Ind. (near) 
Oberlin, Ohio. . 

San Antonio, Tex 
Gainesville, Tex. . 


Latest date of the 
last one seen 


Number Average date of 
- soe y the fot ons seen 

10 April 7 

4 April 22 

4 April 24 

8 April 27 

4 April 26 

II May 1 

8 | May 11 

3 | March 23 

3 April 20 

5 April 16 

6 April 15 

15 May 3 

5 | May7 

11 | April 27 

| March 21 


| May 5, 1907 
May 18, 1913 
| March 26, 1900 


| May 13, 1907 


April 3, 1902 
April 18, 1907 
April 28, 1902 
April 30, 1904 
May 1, 1907 
April 30, 1907 


April 9, 1889 
April 24, 1905 
April 19, 1906 
May 19, 1907 
May 13, 1906 
May 17, 1905 


March 25, 1890 


| April 6, 1885 


FALL MIGRATION 


Number | 4 date of | Earliest date of 
. - ’ verage date of | arliest date o' 
PLACE o— fall arrival fall arrival 


Hartford, Conn.. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Morristown, N. J. 
Washington, D. C. 
French Creek, W. Va 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Weaverville, N. C. 
Raleigh, N. C... 
Charleston, S. C. 
Kirkwood, Ga.... 
Tallahassee, Fla.. 
Lawrence, Kans.. 
Lanesboro, Minn 
North Freedom, Wis 
Madison, Wis 
National, Iowa. 
Oberlin, Ohio. . 
Richmond, Ind. 
Chicago, Ill... 


PEt 


6 October 1 


10 October 2 

8 October 1 

6 September 29 
4 October 1 

9 | October 1o 

2 October 26 

5 October 21 

4 October 4 

4 September 21 | 
3 September 26 


7 October 2 | 


September 20 | 


| September 22, 


1887 
1904 
1906 


September 26, 


September 25, 
September 11, 1911 
September 29, 1892 
October 9, 1899 
September 14, 1902 
October 3, 1888 
October 17, 1900 
October 18, 1901 
October 28, 1904 
October 1. 1906 


| September 24, 1891 
| September 13, 1902 
| September 20, 1911 


September 21, 1911 


| September 24, 1906 


September 4, 1908 
September 13, 1895 


Lexington, Ky. (near) 4 October 4 October 1, 1911 
Athens, Tenn. . 2 October 18 | October 15, 1993 
Delight, Ark... . | October ro, 1911 
Southern Mississippi. . | 5 October 15 October 11, 1906 
Number } : 
, | Average date of | Latest date of the 
PLACE yi ne 5 the last one seen | last one seen 


Athabasca Landing, Alberta 
Aweme, Manitoba. . 
Madison, Wis. . 


3 +| October 6 
3 November 13 


September 22, 1903 -. 
October 13, 1910 
December 27, 1901 


‘ 
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PLACE 


Galt, Ontario..... 
Ottawa, Ontario.... 
Palmer, Mich... 
Waterloo, Ind.... 
Chicago, Ill.... 

St. John, N. B... 
Montreal, Canada. 


ae | Average date of 
| rR rvas | the last one seen 
ey 6 December 2 
or ear Aer 2 November 3 
ee EP j 3 November 4 
ree ; 10 =>. | November 4 
2 | October 6 


4 | October 17 


Latest date of the 
last one seen 


December 15, 1899 
December 8, 1883 
November 5, 1893 
November 7, 1906 
November 19, 1910 
October 8, 1895 
November 20, 1910 


apply to this form. 


BLUE-GRAY GNATCATCHER 


Wintering in the Gulf States, Cuba, and Mexico, the 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher cannot be traced until after it has passed beyond the 
northern limit of the winter range. 

The birds from the western United States, from western Texas and the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, have been separated under the name of the 
Western Gnatcatcher (obscura). A few of the notes in the following tables 
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movements of the 


Number 
PLACE of years’ | “Soring arrival 
| 
Northern Florida...............+.-. | 5 | March 16 
Savannah, Ga... of 8 | March 11 
Kirkwood, Ga.. ee March 22 
Central Alabama. . 5 | March 20 
8d a IS? me erie 4 | March 15 
Raleigh, N. C....... 25 | March 26 
. SS) EE Re ae ere ret 3 March 28 
I Andrews, N. C..... 4 March 27 
i Variety Mills, Va.... 18 April 2 
' French Creek, W. Va. 5 April 6 
Washington, D. C..... 22 April 7 
Waynesburg, Pa.... 6 April 13 
Beaver, Pa....... 9 April 20 
Philadelphia, Pa. (near). 5 | April 20 
Cape May, N. J........ 3 | April 14 
New York City, N. Y. 2 | April 21 
Sea View, Mass........ 
Cape Elizabeth, Maine.. 
New Orleans, La. (near).... 16 March 23 
Biloxi, Miss. (near)... .. 6 March 22 
Helena, Ark.. eee PD 16 March 31 
Chattanooga, Tenn. (near).. hake 14 March 27 
Eubank, Ky........... ate II April 4 
St. Louis, Mo.... 5 April 6 
Chicago, We cc 15 April 23 
Bloomington, Ind.. . 8 April 11 
Brookville, Ind..... 10 April 14 
Waterloo, Ind..... II April 23 
Oberlin, Ohio........ ae a eee ls 20 April 20 
Youngstown, Ohio.................. 3 April 22 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


February 6, 1903 
March 6, 1910 
March 109, 1896 
March 10, 1908 
March 5, 1889 
March 16, 1894 
March 27, 1894 
March 23, 1904 
March 24, 1904 
March 31, 1889 
March 30, 1907 
April 6, 1893 
April 16, 1908 
April 15, 1791 
April 11, 1903 
April 7, 1910 
April 30, 1911 
April 18, 1896 
Rare, winter 


| February 28, 1909 


March 15, 1907 
March 18, 1908 
March 22, 1894 


| March 25, 1907 


| April 14, 1888 


March 29; 1907 
April 21, 1908 
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Sprinc MIGRATION, continued 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


Average date of 


PLACE spring arrival 


Wauseon, Ohio.... Apri 26 
Plymouth, Mich.. 
Petersburg, Mich.... 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Ann Arbor, Mich... 
London, Ont.... 
Plover Mills, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont... 
Hillsboro, Iowa. 
Keokuk, Iowa... 
Grinnell, Iowa.... 
Madison, Wis... 
Minneapolis, Minn. . 
Kerrville, Tex.... 
Gainesville, Tex. ........ 
Manhattan, Kans. . 
Independence, Kans 
Neligh, Nebr. .... 
Apache, N. M... 
Silver City, N. M. 
Pueblo, Colo... 
Boulder, Colo. 

Grand Junction, Colo 
Stockton, Calif.. 
Murphys, Calif. 


- 


CAWlWwWADUUAWO CO 


_ 


April 28 


March 18 
March 20 
April 18 


>ns oO 


FALL MIGRATION 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


April 20, 1887 
April 15, 1896 
April 15, 1898 
April 18, 1887 
April 15, 1896 
April 21, 1900 
April 29, 1885 
May 5, 1891 
April 13, 1896 
April 12, 1903 
April 19, 1889 
April 25, 1906 
May 19, 1 
March 13, 1900 
March 17, 1887 
April 12, 1882 
March 31, 1905 
April 29, 1899 
April 1, 1886 
April 22, 1884 
April 27, 1894 
May 12, 1905 
May 17, 1906 
March 23, 1878 
April 5, 1877 


= 
Number 
of years’ 


PLACE 
record | 


the last one seen 


Ss aa Bess 


September 2 


Orient Point, L. 
| September 5 


Beaver, Pa.. é es 
Fort Hamilton, N.Y... 
Falmouth, Mass. . 
Washington, D. C. 
French Creek, W. V: eos 
Raleigh, N. 3 ; 
Charleston, S 

Eubank, Ky 

Athens, Tenn 

Monteer, Mo 

Waterloo, Ind............ 
Plymouth, Mich........... 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Grinnell, Iowa.............. : 
Laguna, N. M. (near).... 
¥; SS ee 


September 18 
September 23 
October 2 
October 8 
September 7 


September 22 


Average date of 


Latest date of the 
last one seen 


September 23, 1896 
September 24, 1888 
October 11, 1879 

December 18, 1877 
November 23, 1890 


| October 3, 1880 


October 2, 1886 


| January 2, 1893 


September 24, 1886 
October 7, 1905 
October 12, 1905 
October 4, 1903 
September 15, 1892 
October 5, 1895 


| September 26, 1885 
| September 18, 1905 
| December 28, 1884 


PLUMBEOUS GNATCATCHER 


The southern part of the western United States, from western to southern 
Nevada and southeastern California and south into northern Mexico, is the 
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range of the Plumbeous Gnatcatcher, and here it is so nearly non-migratory 
that its slight movements, if there are any, cannot be traced. 


BLACK-TAILED GNATCATCHER 


The Black-tailed Gnatcatcher is a non-migratory species in southern 
California and to the central part of Lower California. 
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(See Frontispiece) 


Blue-gray Gnatcatcher (Polioptila caerulea. Figs. 1, 2).—In nestling 
plumage both sexes of this species are alike. They closely resemble the adult 
female, but have a brownish tint on the upper parts. At the first fall (post- 
juvenal) molt, as Dwight has shown, the body plumage and wing-coverts are 
shed, but the wing-quills and tail-feathers are retained. Both male and female 
now resemble the adult female (Fig. 2). 

There is a partial spring (prenuptial) molt when the young male acquires 
the black frontal band of the adult male, from which it cannot thereafter be 
distinguished. 

The Western Gnatcatcher (Polioptila caerulea obscura) is somewhat duller 
above than the eastern race, and has the white tip of next to the outer 
tail-feather Jess than one inch in length. It is found west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and north to northern California. 


Plumbeous Gnatcatcher (Polioptila plumbea. Figs. 3, 4).—The adult 
male of the Plumbeous Gnatcatcher differs conspicuously from the Blue- 
gray Gnatcatcher in having a black cap. The females and males in nestling 
plumage, in which the cap is wanting, may be known by the smaller amount of 
white in the tail, the inner webs of the outer feathers having only a narrow white 
tip. Young males in first winter plumage have more or less black in the crown, 
usually over and behind the eye, and not on the forehead, as in the adult Blue- 
gray Gnatcatcher. The full black cap appears to be acquired before the first 
nesting season. 


Black-tail Gnatcatcher (Polioptila californica, Figs. 5, 6)—The name 
‘plumbeous’ might better be applied to this species than to the preceding one, 
since, as the plate shows, it is more plumbeous both above and below than 
either of our other Gnatcatchers. The brownish wash of the flanks, and, in 
winter specimens, on the back, also distinguishes it, while it has even less 
white on the tail than the preceding species. 
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The Poetic Melancholy of the .Birds 


I should like to express, through the 
pages of Brrp-Lore, my gratitude and 
appreciation of the unexpectedly warm 
and kind response so many have made to 
my query concerning the whisper-songs 
of birds. Besides the word of the editor 
and the nine letters given in March- 
April Brrp-Lore, have 
come to me personally. 

My first letter was from Mrs. Jessie 
Braman Daggett, a bird-impersonator of 
La Grange, Ill., who eloquently 
confirmed my observations as matched 
by her own, and added that she had 
autumn records of the whisper-songs of 
the following birds: White-throated and 
White-crowned Sparrows, Towhee, Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, Blue Jay, and 
Cardinal. 

Mrs. May S. Danner, of Canton, Ohio, 
had heard, in the latter part of September, 
1913, a Catbird sing in a bush near her, 
in her city yard, a song that seemed the 
counterpart of the one I described, except 
no mews, sung, she writes, with “partly 
closed bill.” 

On September 11, 1914, Mrs. W. H. 
Peek, of Kalamazoo, Mich., while stand- 
ing waiting outside of her automobile, 


several letters 


most 


in a gentle rain, near a roadside thicket, 
heard a Catbird’s song, “‘very sweet and 


subdued,” within the thicket. The bird 
came out to the edge to investigate, but 
made no protest, did not sing there, but 
went back out of sight and softly sang 
over all his notes. She also reports hav- 
ing heard Catbirds sing in much the same 
tone and manner their whole repertoire 
on moonlight nights in town, at midnight, 
or sometimes all night, during the nest- 
ing-season. 

Paul Dean, of Clarkesville, Texas, 
while driving his cows to pasture one 
morning in September, 1913, heard the 
‘wee song’ of a Mockingbird, in a nearby 
haw bush, “where he was huddled up 


like he was cold. There was a slight 
quivering in his throat, otherwise there 
was no visible movement. The 
song resembled that usually sung by the 
Mockingbird, differing only in volume, 
which made it all the sweeter.” 

Rufus Stanley, director of the Omega 
Boys Club, of Elmira, N. Y., has heard 
the Catbird’s ‘ghost song’ several times 
in the spring, the first time in 1900. Being 
a little doubtful about this, I wrote to 
Mr. Stanley and received the following 
reply: “The song I heard in the spring 
was audible only about five or six feet, 
and seemed the same as one I heard last 
summer from about the same distance. 
Both of them, and others that I have 
heard, were like the ‘whispered reverie’ 
you mention.” 

It appears, in summing up this inter- 
esting evidence, that almost any bird may 
indulge in a whisper-song, but that Cat- 
birds, Thrashers and Mockers, are the 
most prone to the habit, the Catbird in 
the lead; and that September is the month 
of most probable occurrence, though whis- 
per-songs may be heard in summer, spring, 
or winter. 

Mr. Chapman’s explanation of the 
effect of low temperature in checking 
song-expression throws a flood of light on 
the matter; yet I think those who feel 
that sorrow may be a psychological cause 
can say much for their theory also. 

September is not a very cold month 
anywhere, and here, in New Jersey, is 
often quite hot in daytimes. In the 
typical cases I cited, I am certain the 
birds were not cold. The time was early 
afternoon and the days warm. Besides, 
it is very significant to me that the birds 
usually hide away to sing their whisper- 
songs in deep and shaded thickets. They 
would not do this if they were cold. Those 
who have witnessed the whisper-song of 
autumn will, I am sure, agree that the 
expression of the bird is not that of chill, 
but of reverie or tender melancholy, as 
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Mr. Jacot puts it, “singing in his sleep.” 
In the few instances of spring, I think it 
is very likely that chill subdues the song, 
but the autumn whisper, I feel sure, is the 
voice of poetic melancholy. If the joy of 
spring, of mating and nesting, makes the 
bird burst into irrepressible and glorious 
melody, why should not the memories of 
these departed joys, in the fall, produce a 
subdued song of pensive reminiscence? 

For myself, I have no doubt of it. 
Animals certainly have memories and 
good ones—that is scientific, and I do not 
consider it unscientific to assert that the 
bird has the spirit and feeling of a poet. 
I believe that Arthur Jacot’s Planesticus 
really was “dreaming of his south- 
ern home.” 

Doubtless other emotions or troubles 
beside memories of departed summer 
joys may make individual birds sing low 
or sadly. Many birds, when singing, if 
they find themselves observed, check 
and soften their songs; but this is embar- 
rassment or caution, and very different 
from the true reverie-whisper, which is 
not merely a low song, but clearly the 
performance of a lonely bird for his own 
secret comforting, or to express a mood of 
tender melancholy.—J. WiLi1AmM LLoyp, 
Westfield, N. J. 


[We venture to believe that Mr. Lloyd 
attributes to birds emotions which are 
more human than bird-like. Song is 
primarily a secondary sexual character, 
and its full manifestation is closely asso- 
ciated with and, in a large measure 
dependent on, certain physiological devel- 
opments incident to the nesting-season. 

With one-brooded birds song wanes, 
as, with the advance of the season, the 
mating period is succeeded by family 
cares, which arouse new activities on the 
part of the parents. With two- or three- 
brooded birds a renewal of song accom- 
panies the preparations for a second 
family, and the song season is corres- 
pondingly prolonged. 

That full-voiced singing should be 
resumed in the fall, when the true func- 


tio" of song does not exist and the con- 
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ditions which stimulate it are wanting, 
is, of coursé, not to be expected; but that 
the faint songs sometimes heard at this 
season voice a poetic melancholy on the 
part of the singer is, we fear, a poetic 
conception.—Eb.] 


A Few Interesting Records from 
Chicago, Ill., and Vicinity 


Although not all of the birds here noted 
are rare, they are not of usual occurrence 
here. They were all seen during the 
spring and fall migrations of 1914, in 
Jackson Park, Chicago, and in the 
Calumet River Region, which is hardly 
more than a mile from the city limits. 

Ruppy Dvucx.—April 15. Jackson 
Park. A rather rare migrant. One male 
seen in the waters of the Yacht Harbor. 
It was observed very closely, and was 
extremely tame. At the distance of 
twenty-five feet, the bird paid no atten- 
tion to us whatsoever. It seemed to be 
feeding on minnows, which were very 
abundant in the Harbor. It was seen 
again on April 18. 

SANDHILL CRANE.—May 2. Calumet 
Region. An exceedingly rare migrant at 
the present time. Four birds seen in the 
morning. They flew directly overhead, 
close enough to the ground to distinguish 
the coloring readily. They were posi- 
tively identified, not only by their mark- 
ings, but by their manner of flight. The 
four flew in perfect order. At about five- 
thirty in the afternoon of the same day, 
Mr. Walter Goldy observed one Crane 
standing on the ground in the middle of 
a marshy prairie about an eighth of a 
mile from the place where we had been 
standing when the birds flew over us. It 
flew when he approached within about 
two hundred yards of it. 

BaRRED Ow1t.—November 27. Calu- 
met Region. A rare permanent resident. 
One bird flushed from a bare branch of a 
tree in the thickest part of the marsh. 
It circled about over us, and alighted 
some distance off. Following it, we found 
and started it four times, each time 
getting a fine view of it. 
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PHILADELPHIA VIREO.—May 25. Jack- 
son Park. An uncommon migrant. Only 
one bird noted. It was very tame, and 
we had plenty of time to make its identi- 
fication certain. 

ORANGE-CROWNED WARBLER.— May 15. 
Jackson Park. A Warbler little seen here. 
One was seen in the middle of the after- 
noon in a small bush-like tree, where it 
remained until dark. The orange on the 
head was seen when the bird turned its 
head downward. 

PRAIRIE WARBLER.—May 5. Jackson 
Park. -A rare migrant in Chicago, first 
seen in a hard storm. On slightly later 
dates, it was seen and heard to sing. It 
remained until May 12. 

KENTUCKY WARBLER.—May 16. Calu- 
met Region. An extralimital bird here. 
It is rarely seen during the late spring 
and One seen, and 
surely identified in the swampy woods. 
It was larger and more brightly colored 
than the Maryland Yellowthroat, which 
it much resembles——L. L. MACKENZIE 
and W. W. Lyon, Chicago, Jil. 


summer months. 


A HOUSE WREN’S NEST IN A MAIL- 


BOX. THE DOOR OPENED TO SHOW 
CONTENTS. Photographed by T. L. Hankinson, 
Charleston, Ill. 


A Prophecy from ‘Punch’ 


The enclosed poem, copied from ‘Punch’ 
of December 23, 1871, is of interest both 
as referring to an introduction of English 
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Sparrows into Canada at an early date, 
and of the way in which they were cur- 
rently regarded by a number of English 
people. 

The ‘Sparrow Club’ alluded to in the 
last verse is a club for the extermination 
of vermin. Every member who does not 
bring in a certain number of Sparrows’ 
heads, and tails of rats and mice, is 
fined. 

The first two stanzas have been omitted, 
as being of little interest, though neces- 
sary for the construction of the poem.— 
HEYWARD ScuppER, New York City. 


Sparrows for Canada 


(A ballad for British farmers) 


(The first two stanzas are about making a scare 
crow.] 


But no sart o’ scarecrows, in Canada there, 

They wants, anyhow little birds for to 
scare; 

They’ve had English sparrers sent out at 
their call, 

To Quebec in the fust place, and now 
Montreal. 


Ho, ho! Loramy! What fellers! My eye! 

They’ve hundreds o’ cock and hen sparrers 
let fly. 

O’ purpus they means ’em to nestle and 
breed, 

Wherein not a doubt, very soon they’ll 
succeed. 


What next? If so be as they’ll take my 
advice, 

They’ll ha’ out a cargo o’ rats, mun, and 
mice. 

Some moles we could send ’em too, case 
they’ve got none, 

And wants to be under, likewise overrun. 


We'll ship ’em out plenty o’ tomtits and 
chinks, 

Supposin’ their gardens too fruitful they 
thinks; 

And, if sitch a dearth of all varmunt 
prevails, 

In kits we'll supply ’em wi’ slugs and wi’ 
snails, 


Yaa! What they believes is, as sciencers 
states, 
That the good 
palmers they ates, 

Is ten thousand times 
damage to grain, 

Of which to convince me ’tis labor in vain. 


sparrers does, by the 


wuth all their 


I wun’t never, not I, credut no sitch a 
thing, 

Nor that twoads don’t spet pizon, nor 
slow-worms doan’t sting. 

And the moor I be argy’d that sparricide’s 
wrong, 

Shall stick to my Sparrer Club all the 
moor strong. 

—From Punch, December 23, 1871 


Terns at Orient, L. I., After Twenty- 
five Years’ Absence, and Notes on 
the Piping Plover 


Thirty years ago, Terns bred in abund- 
ance at Long Beach, Orient, L. I. They 
added life and beauty to the surrounding 
waters. Gradually, under the relentless 
pressure of eggers, they were forced to 
abandon this site, so perfectly adapted 
to their needs. 

Aged residents of Orient relate to us 
how they gathered and carried from this 
narrow strip of beach a_bushel-basket 
full of Gulls’ eggs. The eggs were used as 
food. They nested not only on the narrow 
sandy strands, but long flats of mud and 
gravel, back in the salt meadows, have 
been pointed out to me where they nested 
in hundreds; undoubtedly. too, the little 
Least Tern and the Laughing Gull were 
their neighbors, for the Killdeers then 
nested in the corn-fields of Orient. 

For twenty-five years no Terns nested 
at Orient. Although they were frequently 
observed fishing along our shores or rest- 
ing on the fishing-ponds, they all came 
from the Islands to the east. 

On June 14, 1914, I found two pairs of 
Common Terns nesting near the western 
end of the bar, and six others surf-fishing 
near. This was a wonderful find to me, 
as I had practically given up hopes of 
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ever seeing them return to their old 
breeding-grounds at Orient. 

A visit to the Terns’ breeding-range at 
Gardiner’s Island, in 1914, showed a 
pleasing increase over six seasons previous. 

The season’s occurrence of young fish 
was unusual in the Sound, most of these 
being fingerling “mackerel, and never 
before have I recorded the Terns in such 
vast numbers. There were days when the 
straggling flocks covered miles in area. 
This unusual abundance of Terns, proba- 
bly due to the numerous fish, occurred 
between mid-June and August first. 
Companies of twenty-five to a hundred or 
more daily passed over the land between 
the Sound and Bay, a distance of one and 
a half miles; this is something that has 
not happened before since these birds 
deserted the local breeding-strands. 

A steady increase and a permanent 
breeding-site, re-established, is looked for. 

Two pairs of sad-voiced Piping Plovers 
still inhabit this beach. Although I 
have given hours to the search for their 
nest, only once have I been successful. 
The notes of these dainty Plovers are 
actually touching as they strive to lead 
one from the vicinity of their nest. Flut- 
tering along close before you, wings out- 
spread and breast brushing the sands they 
seem to moan. They also feign disability 
with skill that is interesting and worthy 
of note—Roy Latuam, Orient, L. I. 


Egret at Bernardsville, New Jersey 


On August 5 of the past year, I observed 
two Egrets (Herodias egretia) at Ravine 
Lake near Bernardsville, New Jersey. 
From a reliable source, I was informed 
that they had been seen there for almost a 
week. They were exceedingly wary, 
taking to flight on the slightest occasion. 
Although this is the first time that I have 
personally seen an Egret at Bernardsville, 
yet they have been reported to me nearly 
every season. Although I have each time 
hunted up every report, yet this is the 
firstsummer in which I have been 
rewarded for my search. 

The birds were seen under such cir- 
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cumstances that there was no doubt that 
they were neither the Little Blue Heron 
nor the Snowy Egret. 

On August 7, 1ro11, I observed a single 
individual of this species near Sussex, 
New Jersey (Auk, Jan., 1912).—JoHN 


DRYDEN KuseEr, Bernardsville, N. J. 


Wilson’s Snipe Wintering in Nova 
Scotia 


Within a mile of Wolfville (Kings Co.), 
there is a small spring swamp covering 
perhaps half an acre, and sheltered by 
steep banks on the east and west and by 
a few trees generally. This swamp, or 
bog-hole as it might more properly be 
called, never wholly freezes, and is never 
entirely submerged with snow. Even 
with 30 to 40 degrees of frost and a heavy 
fall of snow, there are always to be found 
small avenues where the tender grass 
shows green and the water trickles un- 
frozen. In such weather one can walk 
practically all over this area, by avoiding 
these open places; but in the summer it is 
a quaking bog and is very treacherous. 
On January 11, 1915, while passing along 
the margin of the small stream which 
flows from this swamp, I was startled by 
the sudden and wholly unexpected rising 
of a Wilson’s Snipe under my very feet. 
The ground was covered with snow and it 
was very cold. He flew but a few yards. I 
flushed him again, and this time he rose 
in the air and flew above my head in 
great circles for some moments, finally 
dropping within thirty yards of me. I 
have visited the swamp once or twice 
weekly since then, and each time have 
had little difficulty in starting my long- 
billed-friend. One evening about dusk 
while waiting there for Ducks, the silence 
was broken by a sudden whir, and the 
Snipe dropped within fifteen feet of where 
I was hiding, and immediately commenced 
to feed. It was a novel sight. He would 
probe the soft mud and ooze with great 
rapidity, seeming to know instantly 
whether or not he had found what he was 
after, in the shape of small worms or 
grubs an inch or two below the surface. 
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Sometimes he would stand erect and 
motionless, his black form silhouetted 
against the white background of snow, as 
though the presence of an intruder were 
suspected. Then, reassured that all was 
well, he would begin probing again. 
On several occasions, when flushed more 
than once, he would clear out altogether, 
but, next time I came, he was always 
there to rejoice me with his guttural 
scatp, scaip, as he rose. 

I recall that my brother discovered a 
pair wintering in this same swamp some 
twelve or fifteen years ago. These are 
the only records which have come to my 
notice of Wilson’s Snipe seen in Nova 
Scotia in midwinter—R. W. Turts, 
Wolfville, Nova Scotia. 


Notes on the Red-headed Woodpecker 
at Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


In the November-December, 1914, 
number of Brrp-Lore, Mr. George T. 
Griswold speaks of the unusual number of 
Red-headed Woodpeckers’ seen last 
autumn. 

The Red-head at Rhinebeck, N. Y., 
has, during the past fifteen years, been an 
uncommon transient from May 15 to 
16 and from September 7 to 21. In 
October, 1914, however, two immature 
specimens settled down near my house 
and at the date of writing are still here. 
During the whole of October they were 
very busy storing acorns, and one bird 
particularly attracted my attention 
because he selected the open end of a 
pipe support of my tennis-court back- 
stop for a storehouse. He would fly to it 
with an acorn, jam it past a wire that 
passes diametrically through the end of the 
pipe, and then turn his head sideways 
either to hear or to see it drop down to 
the bottom. It will be interesting to see 
if he will make any attempt to recover 
them! 

When the Woodpeckers and Blue Jays 
had disposed of most of the acorns, the 
former turned their attention to the locust 
borers and other insect pests with which 
my trees are unfortunately infested. Dur- 
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ing November, traces of red began to 
appear about the base of the Red-heads’ 
throats and the bluish black wing coverts 
of maturity commenced to show. The 
birds are still slowly but surely assuming 
their adult plumage. I have only once 
seen them together, and for this reason 
for some time thought that there was only 
one, until one day I heard them answering 
each other. They usually work on opposite 
sides of the lawn, about two hundred 
yards apart, but whether they ever 
exchange territory I do not know. Neither 
do I know if they keep apart through 
inherited custom or because one is a bully 
and will not tolerate the close proximity 
of his partner. I have put suet in a num- 
ber of trees that the Redheads frequent, 
but have yet to see them touch it. It will 
be interesting to find out if they can be 
persuaded to winter here-—MAUNSELL 
SCHIEFFELIN CrosBy, Rhinebeck, N. Y.., 
December 9, 1914. 


Red-headed Woodpecker Wintering in 
Connecticut 


The Red-headed Woodpecker, so long a 
rarity here in western Connecticut, has 
again visited us. For two years now he 
has been seen by a faithful few, and this 
year one has stayed all winter thus far, 
being seen. first in November. He seems 
to be spending his time in a small piece of 
woods, with many big trees, quite near 
the city and many houses. He is most 
accommodating, for every person whom 
we have sent to see him has not failed to 
find him either carefully investigating the 


top of some dead tree, or quietly watching _ 


the traffic below. He seems very stolid 
this time of year.—Berssizr L. CRANE, 
Waterbury, Conn., Feb. 10, 1915. 


Notes on the Starling at Hartford, Conn. 


Although a bird student for many years, 
the first Starling seen was not recognized. 
This was on February 13, 1911, at which 
time there were only a few of these birds 
in this vicinity, and, in fact, the daily 
newspapers commented at considerable 
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length on the appearance here of the 
English Starling. Since the above date, 
many have learned with regret that the 
Starling is here, and very much here at 
that, as race suicide seems not to have 
pervaded his code of living. He is even 
more prolific than the English Sparrow, 
seems to have as good a hold on life, and 
is possessed of more ingenuity in getting 
a living, in that he will travel far to get 
his meals when it is necessary. In the 
winter of 1912 the Starlings sought 
shelter in many of the towers and spires 
of the city, and seemed especially im- 
pressed with the lofty twin towers of St. 
Joseph’s Cathedral. At that time there 
was ample space for the two or three 
hundred birds roosting there, and their 
chatter could always be heard well into 
the night. Their kind has multiplied 
almost beyond belief, and last winter the 
number roosting in these towers alone 
was conservatively estimated at ten 
thousand. They would come in just 
before nightfall and rest in a grove of 
trees opposite the cathedral, filling many 
of the trees in such numbers that no tree 
tops could be seen—only Starlings by the 
hundreds. So many Starlings in the 
towers soon became a problem, not only 
to the priests but also to the worshipers at 
the cathedral, and what was to be done 
no one seemed to know. There were no 
bells in the towers, nobody ever went up 
into them, and none seemed to have the 
heart to screen the latticed openings, and 
so the birds held full sway. This past 
winter the Starling menace has assumed 
greater proportions than ever before, but 
so far as St. Joseph’s is concerned the 
birds are the ones to worry and not the 
people. In the early fall I watched, on 
several occasions just at dusk, flocks 
composed of Starlings, Red-winged Black- 
birds, Grackles, and Cowbirds—number- 
ing probably more than twenty-five 
thousand birds—as they circled time and 
again before dropping for the night into a 
pine grove some two acres in extent. This 
took place regularly every day, until 
finally only the Starlings remained, 
because of the migration of the other birds. 
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Then the Starlings came back to the 
cathedral towers, where they remained 
until about December 20. The following 
week, a set of chimes was installed in one 
of the towers, and necessarily all openings 
had to be screened, and, to make the work 
more effective and satisfactory to every- 
body, both towers were treated alike, 
thus depriving the Starlings of their 
usual winter home. The daily papers 
have taken considerable interest in the 
new chimes, and also in the Starlings 
made homeless by them. One paper 
remarked that the spiritual welfare of the 
Starlings being neglected at St. 
Joseph’s, and that they were likely to 
become although that 
church was not opening a mission for 
them. Whereas the bells are in and the 
Starlings are out, they seem quite reluc- 
tant to frequent a church without a bishop, 
because only now and then one out of the 
thousands there goes over to the spire 
of the Congregational Church a short dis- 
tance away. Many of the birds may be 
seen at dusk clinging vainly to any pro- 
jection on the cathedral towers which 
offers a foothold, but most of them have 
decided that a change was imperative, 
have acted accordingly, and may now be 
found in small flocks wherever a spire or 
tower of any sort offers protection.— 
Gero. T. GriswoLp, Hartford, Conn. 


was 


Episcopalians, 


A Belated Parula 


On November 27, 1914, we were in our 
garden when a small bird came into our 
quince tree. We expected that it would 
prove to be a Golden-crowned Kinglet; 
but it was a Blue Yellow-backed or 
Parula Warbler! It paid no attention to 
us, but searched intently for food, coming 
into the branches nearest to us, where 
we could almost have put our hands on it. 
Our glasses were in the house, but the 
bird was so near that we did not need 
them. 

We could see all the characteristic 
markings—the slaty blue back, with its 
dull yellow patch, the sharply defined, 
white wing-bars, the yellow throat and 
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breast with its brick-red bar. There was 
no possibility of mistake. 

It has almost the interest of a dis- 
covery to find a bird lingering here a full 
month after the records show he should 
have left the neighborhood of New York 
City—Grace H. L. DeWitt, New 
London, Conn. 


A Massachusetts Mockingbird 


Watertown, Mass., received a winter 
visit from a Mockingbird. He was first 
discovered on November 29, 1914. The 
writer and a friend out for a bird-walk, 
had stopped to look at a Yellow Palm 
Warbler. The finding of the one dis- 
closed the presence of the other, sitting 
calmly by, low in a tree. 

Not then, however, were we certain as 
to his identity. To my companion he re- 
sembled an immature Shrike, and I found 
that no less an authority than Ralph 
Hoffman said, “An observer must guard 
carefully against taking a Shrike for a 
Mockingbird.” But on December 3, I 
again found him in the same yard, almost 
in the same tree. He showed his resent- 
ment at my intrusion by a loud, very 
harsh alarm-note, yet, seemingly una- 
fraid, he allowed me to look him over at 
my leisure, and with my powerful glass 
I saw clearly every distinguishing mark. 

Convinced that I had found a Mock- 
ingbird, I spread the news to other 
students, and on December 4, he was 
identified by one who had become familiar 
with him through observations taken 
the previous spring, in the same neigh- 
borhood. 

On December 28, 1914, and on January 
2, 1915, he was again seen. Between 
December 4 and December 28 some 
accident befell his tail. When he was seen 
on the latter date, all the long feathers 
were gone except the white ones, on the 
right side, and those were in a disheveled 
condition. But if he had been attacked, 
he still showed the same friendly spirit. 
Those watching him, saw him eat cedar 
berries then fly to the gutter of a nearby 
house, where he quenched his thirst by 
repeated drinks. Several English Spar- 
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rows flying about perched in the same 
tree with him, a fact which stands out as 
another proof that our bird was not a 
Shrike. 

When favored by such an uncommon 
visitor, especially in winter, it is inter- 
esting to look into the possible cause of 
his visit. His fondness and need for 
berries is doubtless the chief reason which 
brings him to our midst. The lawns about 
here are rich in varieties of winter food 
for birds, of which the buckthorn berry 
is the most abundant. On the east side of 
the town, a hill gradually rises facing 
southwest, the pleasant slopes of which 
in early times were open pasture land. 
Where once the quiet cattle grazed, and 
wild fruit ripened in the sunshine, are 
homes and shaded yards—typical bird- 
lovers’ yards, where shrubs and hedges 
abound; where the wild cedar still fruits, 
and the thick spruces make dense cover. 

As far as I can learn, the only record 
made of the Mockingbird in this town, 
other than those I have given, was in the 
spring of 1912. Although I have not been 
able to watch him personally for several 
weeks, reports reach me of his having 
been seen from time to time. One lady 
saw him upon her porch railing. That 
he will spend the winter with us seems 
probable. We are looking forward to 
hearing his song.—Mary Grispss Htnps, 
Wateriown, Mass. 


The Arrival of the Martins 


I had lived in my new home but a few 
months when, one April morning, I 
answered a gentle tap at the side door 
and found there an elderly man with a 
handful of pussy willows, which he gave 
me with a smile I have never forgotten, 
and said, ““The Martins arrived today.” 
He had seen me, he said, with bird-glasses 
and camera, and knew he brought glad 
news to my door. 

Time went on and I grew to know him 
better, saw him at his work, cheerful and 
happy, and in his own home singing with 
his daughter the sweet old songs of long 
ago. He made no pretence of being a 
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naturalist, but knew and loved God’s 
great open with his whole soul, and very 
modestly told me many interesting and 
wonderful things, learned from years of 
careful observation, and never an April 
but what he repeated his first welcome 
message to me, “The Martins arrived 
today.” 

He had kept carefully his Martin 
dates for several years, and one day gave 
them to me neatly copied from his 
notebooks. 

Four years ago his work called him to a 
distant city, and I have faithfully watched 
for the Martins, and added my dates to 
his, making a list extending over a period 
of sixteen years as follows: 

April 22, 1899; April 21, 1900; April 15, 
rgo1; April 17, 1902; April 21, 1903; 
April 26, 1904; April 22, 1905; April 17, 
1906; April 27, 1907; April 23, 1908; 
April 18, 1909; April 22, 1910; April 27, 
1911; April 26, 1912, April 23, 10913; 
April 16, 1914.—CoRABELLE CUMMINGS, 
Norway, Maine. 


The House Wren and Dry Sticks 


While. not much of a naturalist, I love 
birds and, having a large ship glass that 
magnifies fifty diameters, I take great 
pleasure in watching, at very close range, 
such birds as will sit still long enough to 
get a focus on them. 

I had not seen a House Wren for several 
years around my premises until the 
spring of 1914. Then, when one came, I 
said to him, “I will put up a box for you.” 
Within a half hour he was carrying in his 
nest material. As this faced the west so it 
was well illuminated, I set my glass so I 
could look squarely into the nest. Under 
the box I made a shelf. I watched him 
(or her) carry in the dry sticks. Finally 
one was longer than the box, and she tried 
a long time to get it in; then she would 
go out on to the liitle shelf I fixed in front 
and try to break it off. Then she would 
fly off and get another, and again go 
through the same operation. I saw it was 
troubling her, so when she flew away I 
broke it in two and laid both pieces on the 
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shelf. I did not think she would touch 
them, and it was amusing to see the puz- 
zled look she gave them. After bringing 
three or four more of her own selection, 
she finally took the two inside. 

This encouraged me to help her more, 
so I broke off twelve pieces from a peach 
tree and laid on the shelf. Without seem- 
ing suspicious, she took them all in but one, 
which she dropped accidentally. It seemed 
strange that she should want dry, hard, 
stiff sticks. So, to test her still further, I 
got three pieces off the same tree, that 
were partly green. It seemed to me they 
would be softer and could be better fitted 
into the nest. I realized that she could 
not get them for herself, and wondered if 
she wouldn’t be pleased to find them on the 
shelf where the others had been placed, 
but I was wrong. At the first return, she 
eyed them carefully, but went away and 
left them. On her next return, she 
deposited her dry stick, and when she 
came out, she picked up one of my choice 
green ones and flew away with it. Coming 
back with another dry one, she carried 
away the second, and the next time 
the last, and went on with her dry 
building. 

I came to the conclusion that she knew 
what she wanted better than I did.— 
A. H. Goparp, Mayville, N. Y. 


Winter Robins 


In this section, at least, of Nova Scotia, 
Robins are rarely seen in midwinter. In 
the fall they linger on through November, 
and are not infrequently seen during the 
first week in December, but during the 
latter part of that month or January and 
February their appearance invariably 
arouses our special interest and causes us 
to comment upon the fact. 

On the morning of February 4, 1915, I 
discovered one solemn-looking fellow 
perched on a fence-rail, forlorn and dis- 
consolate, apparently just putting in time 
till spring comes. At my nearer approach 
he flitted off to a spruce thicket, uttering 
never a note. In the immediate vicinity 
J foupd there were numerous. hawthorn 
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bushes, and these were laden with frozen 
berries. The Robin was doubtless depend- 
ent upon these berries for food, as the 
ground was thickly covered with snow and 
the winter is a severe one. With this food 
and shelter, such as it is, I trust he will 
survive to rejoice with us when the 
April showers come to dispel the frost and 
snow. 

In a small fishing village in Annapolis 
County, on the shore of the Bay of Fundy, 
during the late fall of 1910, Robins began 
to gather in large numbers. This section 
abounds in mountain ash or rowan trees, 
many of which are to be found growing 
in front yards throughout the village. 
The birds flocked to these trees to feed 
upon the berries which clustered with 
great profusion that season. These ber- 
ries do not fall when touched with frost, 
and, as the season advanced toward 
winter, the birds showed no disposition 
to leave. They remained in the village 
and immediate vicinity throughout the 
entire winter, seeking shelter in the heavy 
spruce woods at night and during the 
severe storms which harass the coast. 
When a thaw would occur, and the fields 
become temporarily bared of snow, a 
hundred or more would flock there daily. 
The number that wintered there was 
estimated to range between one hundred 
and fifty and two hundred birds, and they 
remained till spring came, when the 
berries tempted them no longer.—RoBIE 
W. Turts, Wolfville, Kings Co., N. S. 


Plaster for the Robin’s Nest 


Father Robin appeared one bright Sun- 


day afternoon, March 27. He hung 
about rather sheepishly. The season was 
very backward, and mother Robin ling- 
ered, arriving on the sixth day of his 
wifeless existence. 

To encourage their nest-building, small 
twigs, fragments of grape-vine bark, and 
clay of various degrees of consistency were 
placed about their feeding-grounds. 

After three weeks of resting and scout- 
ing, they selected a crotch thirty feet up 
on a white oak and began to carry the 
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twigs for keel-plates and the bark for 
binding purposes; but of the prepared mud 
they used none. 

A heavy rain of fourteen hours’ dura- 
tion came just at plastering-time. Mud 
was abundant. Then I observed what 
was new to me—the Robins passed by all 
kinds of mud except the castings of 
earthworms, which they gathered and 
used for nest-building. 

Why the birds should prefer worm- 
castings for plaster is a matter of specu- 
lation. The plaster is certainly of fine 
grain and free from grit. Perhaps the 
process of refinement sterilizes the plaster 
to some extent, or adds to its durability. 
If any of the readers of Brrp-Lore can 
shed light on the matter, it would be a 
favor to many bird-lovers—J. H. Ronr- 
BACH, Richmond Hill, New York. 


Chronology of a Robin Family 


I enclose what seems to me an interest- 
ing history of one pair of Robins. 

It was rainy weather for about a week 
which I think induced these Robins to 
chose a sheltered spot for their nest. 

The nest was about six feet from the 
floor of the porch. In front of the porch 
were a large spruce tree and many avail- 
able sites everywhere, where Robins have 
built in other years. 

The Robins both would come within 
a foot or so of people sitting on the lawn, 
in search of food. 

A record of our observations follows: 

May 17, 1914. Two Robins built a 
mest on a rolled-up porch curtain of a 
second-story porch. This porch was then, 
and has been ever since, occupied by 
several persons, all day. The first of 
three eggs was laid that day. 

May 31. The first Robin hatched. 

June 1. The second Robin hatched. 

June 2. The third Robin hatched. 

June 12. The mother bird started to 
build a second nest adjoining the first. 
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June 13. The first egg laid. 

June 14. The three birds of the first 
brood left the nest. 

June 14. The second egg laid. 

June 15. The third egg laid. 

June 28. The first Robin hatched. 
One egg did not hatch; one bird died and 
was carried away by the male bird. The 
one that lived seemed very weak, always, 
while in the nest. 

July 10. The mother bird turned her 
young Robin into the first nest and began 
to reline the second nest. 

July 11. The young bird flew from the 
nest. 

July 14. 
clutch laid. 

July 15. The second egg laid. 

July 16. The third egg laid. 

July 27. The first Robin hatched. The 
other two eggs did not hatch. This bird 
was also a weakling and badly infested 
with lice. The mother bird hardly came 
near the nest the last few days before the 
last bird left the nest. 

August ro. Robin flew from the nest. 
It had been given water with a medicine- 
dropper on this very hot day, and he was 
hanging over the nest and seemed to enjoy 
't—Francis A. Jupson, Castile, N. Y. 


The first egg of the third 


THREE OF A KIND 
Photographed by Annie M. Richards, who writes 
that, during the season of 1914, about fifty young 
Wrens were raised in the dozen or more bird-boxes 
around her home at Plymouth, Pa. 


Book ews and Kebiews 


Recent Publications of the Biological 
Survey 


To the long list of invaluable publica- 
tions for which we are indebted to the 
Biological Survey of the Department of 
Agriculture we have now to add the fol- 
lowing: 

Department Bulletin No. 185, ‘Bird 
Migration,’ is by W. W. Cooke, the lead- 
ing authority on this subject in America. 
It contains 47 pages, 4 plates, and 20 
maps showing migration routes, and is, 
in the main, based on Professor Cooke’s 
recent papers in the National Geographic 
Magazine and Bulletins of the Survey. 
The information, in large part original, 
which they contained, is now brought 
together in what, in effect, is a manual of 
bird migration. It should be in the pos- 
session of every student of birds, and can 
be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents at Washington for ten cents. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 621, ‘How to 
Attract Birds in Northeastern United 
States, by W. L. McAtee, contains 
exactly the information for which there is 


now a widespread demand. There are 
sections on ‘Protection,’ ‘Breeding- 
Places,’ ‘Water-Supply,’ and ‘Food,’ 


with a table giving the ‘Seasons of fruits 
attractive to birds.’ This Bulletin is fuliy 
illustrated and should have a wide circu- 
lation. 

Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 630, ‘Some 
Common Birds Useful to the Farmer,’ by 
F. E. L. Beal, is practically a revised 
edition of that very useful Bulletin No. 
54, ‘Some Common Birds in their Rela- 
tion to Agriculture,’ by the same author. 
It treats of the food-habits of some fifty 
species, contains 27 pages and 23 figures, 
and forms an authoritative summary of 
the economic relations of our more com- 
mon birds. 

Department Bulletin No. 171, ‘Food of 
the Robins and Bluebirds of the United 
States’ is by F. E. L. Beal. After discuss- 


ing at length the food of the Robin and 
its well-known habit of eating cultivated 
fruits, Professor Beal states: “Briefly, the 
conditions are: Too many birds of a single 
species and too little of their natural food. 
Under such circumstances, there is no 
doubt that a law allowing the fruit-grower 
to protect his crop when attacked by 
birds would be proper.” 

Of the Bluebird it is said: ‘‘Examina- 
tion and analysis of the food of the Eastern 
Bluebird fully justifies the high esteem in 
which the bird is held . During 
spring and early summer, when straw- 
berries, cherries, and other small fruits are 
at their best, the bird subsists upon insects 
to the extent of five-sixths of its 
food. ."—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Avux.—The articles in the April 
issue are varied, and cover a wide range 
of subjects. Largely anatomical is Dr. H. 
von Ihering’s ‘The Classification of the 
Family Dendrocolaptide.’ He states that 
“our classifications are more or less a 
question of our ability to accurately judge 
the importance of morphological charac- 
ters for systematic use,’’ and concludes 
that no reason is apparent for the sub- 
division of this “uniform and natural 
family.” 

Along similar lines, on the other hand, 
Mr. W. DeW. Miller, under title ‘Corthylio 
—A Valid Genus for the Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet’ urges a subdivision of the genus 
Regulus. He finds a toe-pad, which might 
more properly be called a foot-pad, if it 
robs this bird of a name long familiar. 

These two contributions are contrasted 
mainly to show how large a part individual 
opinion plays in classifying facts concern- 
ing which there can be no dispute. 

In lighter vein is Mr. F. H. Kennard’s 
‘The Okaloacoochee Siough,’ which takes 
us into southern Florida among the 
rookeries and out in the savannas. Some 
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Book News 


fine photographs of the country are 
shown. The seventh and final installment 
of H. H. Kopman’s ‘List of the Birds of 
Louisiana,’ and the fourth of A. H. 
Wright’s ‘Early Records of the Wild 
Turkey,’ fill a number of pages. 

Among the shorter articles are ‘Cabot’s 
Types of Yucatan Birds,’ by O. Bangs; 
‘The Atlantic Range of Leach’s Petrel,’ 
by R. C. Murphy; and ‘Phaethon catesbyi 
Brandt,’ by G. M. Mathews. 

Dr. W. M. Tyler, writing on the ‘Simul- 
taneous Action of Birds,’ suggests an 
explanation of why it is that all members 
of a flock take wing practically at the 
same moment, or show other “unanimity 
of behavior.” He considers the underlying 
cause as psychical. Mr. A. A. Saunders 
presents ‘Some Suggestions for Better 
Methods of Recording and Studying 
Bird Songs.’ His graphic method is 
ingenious. 

Mr. J. C. Phillips discusses ‘The Old 
New England Bob-white,’ and happily 
concludes that such variation as may be 
apparent is ndt worthy of recognition by 
name. It is years since pure-blooded New 
England birds have been obtainable, 
owing to the importation of birds from 
the West and South, which are supposed 
to be considerably smaller and darker. 

Among the numerous reviews, atten- 
tion may be called especially to a new 
ten-year ‘Index to the Auk.’—J. D., Jr. 


Book News 


In an ‘Outlook’ article on ‘The Con- 
servation of Wild Life,’ Colonel Roose- 
velt writes of the booklet on ‘Alaskan 
Bird-Life,’ recently issued by the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, as 
follows: 

“It is a book of really exceptional merit; 
no bird-lover in the United States or 
Canada—not to speak of Alaska—can 
afford not to have it in his or her library. 
It is all excellent; but best of all are the 
portions contributed by Mr. E. W. Nelson. 
Mr. Nelson is one of our best field 
ornithologists, and also one of our best 
closet scientific systematists; and to 
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extraordinary powers of observation, and 
intense love of the wilderness and of wild 
creatures, he adds the ability to write 
with singular power and charm. Nothing 
better of its kind has ever been done than 
his account in this little volume of the 
bird life, at all seasons of the year, in the 
Yukon Valley and on the islands and 
along the seacoast.” 


Mr. E. H. Forsusn’s Seventh Annual 
report as Ornithologist of Massachusetts, 
contains, like its predecessors, an encour- 
aging account of work accomplished, and 
many helpful suggestions in regard to ways 
and means of protecting and attracting 
birds and developing a community interest 
in their welfare. It may be procured 
through the Massachusetts State Board of 
Agriculture, and should be read by every 
one interested in civic ornithology. 


Tue Nebraska Blue Book for 1915 con- 
tains (pp. 836-851) a briefly annotated 
list, by Myrok H. Swenk, of the 418 
species and subspecies of birds which have 
been recorded from Nebraska. 


Tue Fish and Game Department of 
Alabama, under the efficient direction of 
its Commissioner, John H. Wallace, Jr., 
issues, as usual, an attractive and useful 
‘Bird Day Book.’ It contains 96 pages 
and several illustrations, and its distribu- 
tion to most of the schools of the state 
must exercise a wide influence in arousing 
in the children of Alabama a realization 
of the beauty anJ value of birds. 


Tue Florida Audubon Society has pre- 
pared a leaflet entitled ‘Shall We Outlaw 
the Buzzard,’ in which Katherine B. Tip- 
pets and Oscar E. Baynard voice the 
sentiment of the society in protesting 
against the proposed destruction of the 
Turkey Buzzard and Black Vulture for 
their alleged dissemination of hog cholera. 
These writers very properly claim that the 
case against the birds is not proven, and 
that they should be given a trial before 
they are condemned. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird is in } the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


Tue history of our relations to birds 
during the past thirty-odd years has been 
marked by several more or less well-defined 
stages of development. 

The first, and beyond question the 
most important and far-reaching of these 
stages, was the formation, in 1883, of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union. Spring- 
ing from the Nuttall Ornithological Club 
of Cambridge the Union, with its wider 
field of membership and activities, in- 
augurated a number of movements, each 
one of which has had and continues to 
have a profound influence on bird students 
and birds in America. 

Its Committee on Classification and 
Nomenclature gave us the ‘Check-List’ 
of North American Birds which, since 
its appearance in 1886, has been our 
standard; its Committee on Bird Protec- 
tion was the originating force and back- 
bone of the Audubon Society movement, 
and its Committee on Distribution and 
Migration became, a short time after its 
formation, that Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture which 
we now know as the Biological Survey. 

The studies, first of the A. O. U. Com- 
mittee and later of the Biological Survey, 
of the migration of North American 
Birds, required the codperation of ob- 
servers throughout the country; and the 


call for assistance, which was _ issued 


through the press and in other ways, 
doubtless did more to advance the science 
of ornithology in America than any other 
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act of the Union. Through it, many 
isolated workers were brought into com- 
munication with the leading ornitholo- 
gists of the day. This was the beginning 
of the Epoch of Popular Bird Study. A 
demand arose for textbooks, and, in sup- 
plying them, publishers widely advertised 
the subject with which they dealt. 

The practical difficulty of identifying 
the bird in the bush being now in a large 
measure simplified, interest in birds 
increased with corresponding rapidity. 
In 1896 it lead to the inauguration of the 
second Audubon movement through the 
formation of state societies, the first one 
being organized in Massachusetts. This, 
in turn, resulted in the establishment of 
the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, which has now become the most 
powerful existing body in protecting 
birds and spreading a knowledge of their 
value to man. 

All these factors, American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union, popular bird-books and 
lectures, States and National Audubon 
Societies, have worked togéther to make 
bird students. At first scattered here and 
there, it was unusual to find more than 
one or two in the same neighborhood; but 
now, in certain favored sections, they are 
becoming more numerous. Community of 
interest draws them together, and shortly 
we havea Bird Club! 

What the individual could not do the 
club can. If it is the natural, logical out- 
come of a slowly growing local interest in 
birds, its formation should mean the 
introduction of Citizen Bird into town or 
village life. Already we have had several 
notable illustrations of what such an 
intreduction implies. The cases in mind 
were by no means exceptional. The 
means employed may be repeated any- 
where. They are, in fact, too successful 
not to be repeated by other and perhaps 
as yet unorganized bird-clubs; and, as we 
hear of the birth of club after club and 
realize what part they may play in com- 
munity life, we feel that this movement 
will in due time take its place among the 
most important factors in developing 
proper relations between bird and man. 


Che Audubon Societies 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 


Address all communications relative to the work of this depart- 
ment to the Editor, at 67 Oriole Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


LENDING A HAND 


From two widely separated states come definite plans for enlarging the 
field of nature-study by means of coéperation between schools, libraries, and 
various organizations. Mr. William G. Vinal, Instructor in nature-study in 
the Rhode Island Normal School, together with Mr. E. K. Thomas, State 
Leader in Club Work, of the State College of Rhode Island, have prepared a 
typewritten directory, describing briefly the different forces at work through- 
out the state that in one way or another contribute or may be made to con- 
tribute to the nature-study movement. Among these are mentioned exhi- 
bitions of ten agricultural, horticultural, poultry, and fanciers’ associa- 
tions, the Audubon and Junior Audubon Societies, Brrp-Lore and its school 
department, the Corn Clubs of the school boys of Rhode Island, the State 
Board of Agriculture and its particularly effective entomological department, 
Brown University, which through its botanical department codperates with 
teachers and pupils of private and public schools, Camp-Fire Girls, field 
naturalist societies, the Commission of Education and Commission of Fores- 
try, the League of Improvement Societies, botanical societies, the Federal 
Office of Plant Pathology, the Public Park Association, Boy Scouts, Fish and 
Shellfish Commissions, entomological and horticultural societies, Institute 
of Instruction, various humane societies, museums, State College exten- 
sion department, farmers’ institutes, Sigma Xi, “an honorary fraternity to 
‘encourage scientific investigation,” which gives free lectures occasionally, 
and lastly, the public schools of the state. Evidently through an oversight, 
public libraries are omitted from this list. 

Emphasis has been placed upon the relation of these various agencies to the 
teacher. Additions and corrections are solicited, and all to whom this directory 
is sent are invited to take part in a nature-study exhibit, to be held next fall 
during the week that the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction is in session. 
At this time, all of the public school teachers of the state meet for a general 
conference. Societies are asked to contribute reports and illustrations of their 
work; publishers to send their latest nature-study literature; schools to 
“begin now” to prepare charts, exhibits of special work, such as nature 
photography, maps of breeding-places of flies and mosquitos, mounted life 
histories of insects, collections of leaves and buds, drawings, reports of bird- 
observations, manual-training work, etc.; while demonstrations on a larger 
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scale will be prepared, to show the best methods of presenting nature-study, 
including domestic science and handicrafts. 

This notice of an organized movement in nature-study in the smallest 
state in the Union ought to be an incentive to larger states to follow these 
enthusiastic suggestions. A report of the proposed exhibit next fall will be 
welcomed in these pages. 

From the public library in Saint Paul, Minnesota, comes the following 
compilation of the resources of the library with reference to birds in legend 
and story. This list was put together by the associate librarian, who has 
charge of the children’s clubs department, and, through the courtesy and 
interest of the head librarian, Mr. W. D. Johnston, it has been sent to the 
School Department in the hope that it may prove of use to its readers. 

The list suggests two important phases of public-library work: first, the 
opportunity to organize and encourage course reading along particular lines; 
and, second, the public library’s relation of usefulness, not only to the indi- 
vidual patron, but also to particular classes of patrons, such as school-children 
of all grades. It has long been a hope of the School Department that our 
libraries should develop, as rapidly as is practical with the funds at their dis- 
posal, their nature-study resources (see Brrp-Lore, Vol. XIV, No. 6, p. 363, 
also Vol. XIII, No. 3, p. 158). 

Reports of work done along these lines by other libraries will be most 
gladly received.—A. H. W. 


BIRDS IN LEGEND AND STORY 
Compiled in the St. Paul Public Library 
Bird-lore. 
Celtic. 
Gregory, I. A., Lady—Kiltartan Wonder-book. pp. 79-84. 
Grierson, E.—Children’s Book of Celtic Stories. pp. 33-60. 
Tregarthere, Enys—North Cornwall Fairies and Legends. pp. 71-98. 
Chinese. 
Davis, M. H.—Chinese Fables and Folklore. pp. 79-82, 98-102, 147-154. 
Gask, L.—Legends of Our Little Brothers. pp. 243-248. 
Southern. 
Young, Martha—Plantation Bird Legends. 
Migration. 
Poulsson, E.—In the Child’s World. pp. 14-16. 
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JUNIOR AUDUBON WORK 


For Teachers and Pupils 


Exercise XXI: Correlated Studies, Drawing and Spelling 


In these months, of all months, the most exuberant in the year, it is hard 
to stay indoors learning lessons out of books. The air is full of restless creatures, 
some winged and some without wings. One has only to glance in any direc- 
tion to see a variety of movement and, wherever one goes, there is a medley 
of sounds. There are months when the woods are silent and Nature seems 
frozen into quiescence, but not in May or June. These are months of haste and 
thrilling energy; there is so much for birds and trees and insects to do before 
midsummer sets in. 

The first few days of May, to be sure, more especially in the northern part 
of our country, may appear to lag and falter if cool, backward weather prevails, 
but it is sure to be May when the great “waves” of migration roll up from th. 
South. This spring, for example, in northern Vermont, May opened gloomy 
with clouds and occasional showers, after a dry, mild April. No apparent 
influx of bird-life could be seen at any one place; still the far-carrying voice 
of the Hermit Thrush came from the evergreen woodland, the Vesper, Chip- 
ping, and Song Sparrows were common, the Robin and Bluebird, as well as 
the Yellow-bellied Sapsucker and Phoebe, were conspicuous—for even dull- 
colored Pheebe is radiantly fresh at this season. Myrtle Warblers here and 
there brightened the budding wayside bushes, an occasional Goldfinch in 
new black-and-yellow garb could be seen, while, joy of joys! the Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet had arrived, singing its contagious melody of gladness. How such a 
volume of rippling notes can bubble forth from so tiny a throat must ever 
remain a mystery. The Siskins had not left, nor the Juncos, and both added 
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their welcome to the springtime harmony. With the familiar Crow and 
Red-winged Blackbird, the Blue Jay and possibly a Rusty Grackle, one might 
well be content, had not the unexpected presence of two Prairie Horned Larks, 
the drumming of the Ruffed Grouse, the flute-like refrain of the first White- 
throated Sparrows, and the swift stealth of a Cooper’s Hawk quickened 
expectation. Was it a Veery that slipped so unobtrusively out of sight by the 
shrub-encircled fence along the path, and was that a Purple Finch well up on 


Pictures framed and bird-boxes made by the pupils of Room Five, Grade Five, of 
the Central School Building of Athens, Ohio. There are thirty-nine pupils in the 
room, thirty-four of whom made bird-boxes. These pupils are all members of the 
Audubon Society. Miss Blanche Robinson is the teacher. 


the branch of a tree singing in rippling snatches! The Savannah Sparrow might 
here and there be heard, although as yet the tamarack trees, hoary with lichens, 
were veiled in a mist of pale green leafage, and the cowslips were hardly opened 
along wet meadow-places. Snowy bloodroot and the graceful squirrel corn, 
with here and there a budding trillium among the thickly blooming spring- 
beauty, entranced the eye; while the smooth plain lilylike leaves of the rarer 
clintonia were conspicuous after the abundance of spotted adder’s tongue, 
ever familiar to the lover of spring flowers. 
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It hardly seemed true that a film of snow rested on the upper slopes of 
nearby mountains, or that early morning saw a thin hoar-frost on the hill 
farms. As yet the chill of late winter was not broken, but the birds knew, and 
the trees and the shrubs knew, as well as the blithe chipmunks and frogs, 
that May had come.—A. H. W. 


THE PLAN OF A BIRD. PART II 


In the January-February issue of this year, we began a study of structure 
and adaptation. After defining in simple terms what a vertebrate is and what 
a bird is, we took up a few points about flight in general, applying some of the 
principles of flight to the flying mechanism found in birds. We discovered that 
some birds cannot fly, that some swim better than they fly, and that most 
birds do not depend entirely upon the power of flight to find food. Comparing 
the fore-limbs or wings of a bird with the hind-limbs or legs, we saw, also, 
that the former have almost without exception been specialized for the pur- 
pose of flight. 

In this exercise, let us try to find out some of the uses to which the hind- 
limbs are put, and, in order to do this most successfully, we will forget for the 
moment that birds can fly. 

Do any of you recall a game of birds called “avelude,” in which birds are 
divided into scratchers, runners, climbers, perchers, waders, swimmers, birds 
of prey, and so on? This game in reality illustrates a once popular scheme of 
classification, based largely upon the uses of the legs and feet of birds. From 
the above category, it will be seen that these uses are numerous. 

If we stop to think where birds find their food and where they nest—the 
two principal occupations of their lives—we can more readily understand the 
variety of uses to which their hind-limbs are put. All parts of trees and shrubs, 
all kinds of moist and dry ground vegetation, the smooth beach, pebbly shore, 
and inland waterways, even the air and sea, offer feeding-places to birds, 
while they find nesting-sites in precarious positions from barren rock- 
cliffs to semi-floating water-weeds and rushes. Watch the birds about you, 
and discover for yourselves the great variety of uses to which their legs and 
feet are put. 

The Woodpecker seeks its food along the bark of tree trunks, and must be 
able to hold itself in such a position that it can get this food, and so we find 
it with curiously yoke-toed feet (two toes bending forward and two backward) 
clinging safely and securely against the trunk, while it delivers blows of much 
force on the stubborn bark. Most Sandpipers confine themselves to shore- 
lines, as Herons do to low-tide areas and marshes, so we may look for long legs 
and toes fitted to bear the weight of the bird most successfully in these places. 
Perching birds must have a strongly clasping foot, but not so strong as the 
grasping foot of birds of prey. Water and air loving species do not need long 
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legs; indeed, such legs would be a hindrance to them; but water-birds do need 
feet that will serve as oars or paddles, and consequently, we find a variety of 
web-footed birds. Species that live much on the wing, whether finding their 
food in the air or the water, have less need of strong legs and feet; so we are 
not surprised to find that in such species as the Gulls, Terns, Swifts, and Frig- 
ate-birds, these parts are comparatively small and weak. 

It would take much time and space to catalogue all the uses of a bird’s 
legs and feet, but it will be wise to learn first their general plan and later to 
observe the perfection of their adaptation to special uses. A bird’s hind-limb 
is made up of a thigh-bone, a knee-joint, two fore-leg bones, a double row 
of ankle-bones, an ankle-joint, foot and toe bones, claws and scales. The 
ankle-bones, however, appear only in the embryo. In the adult bird, they 
become fused into the fore-leg and foot bones. If we should spread out a set 
of these bones arranged correctly with reference to their jointing, and spread 
out beside them a similar set made up from the hind-limb of reptile like a 
lizard, we should be greatly surprised to see how nearly the plan of one resembles 
that of the other. A flying bird in full plumage does not show much relation to 
a crawling, scaly reptile; but, stripped of its covering of feathers, its bony 
framework, or skeleton, tells the secret of its ancestry. 

In birds, the thigh-bone is short, as compared with the greatly varying 
length of the fore-leg. The knee-joint is hidden by the feathers in a rather 
confusing way, while the ankle-joint is apparently where the knee seems to be. 
Take chicken or turkey-bones, again, as a familiar example by which to learn 
parts of a bird’s hind-limb. 

The short “second-joint,” or thigh-bone, is next to the long “drum-stick,”’ 
or fore-leg, while the feet and toe bones which are covered with scales and 
tipped with claws are never sent to the table. If you can learn to tell where the 
knee and ankle-joint of a living bird are, you will be able to observe and 
understand more correctly the uses of the hind-limb. 


QUESTIONS 


. Are all web-footed birds water-birds? 
. Are there different kinds of webbed feet? 
. Can birds without webbed feet swim? 
. What birds have lobed toes? Can they swim? 
. Of what use are long legs to some birds? 
. Do the claws of birds grow as our finger-nails do? How can birds keep their 
claws trimmed? 
7. What birds have combs on their claws? 
8. How do some birds walk on snow? 
9. Which birds run? hop? walk? walk and hop? 
10. How does a Parrot use its feet? 
11. What birds use the feet to help in nest-building? 
12. How many toes have birds? How are they arranged? 
13. Which toe is the longest? 
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DRAWING AND SPELLING EXERCISE 
Draw the foot of a swimming bird, a wading bird, a scratching bird, a climbing 
bird, and a perching bird, also, of a bird of prey, a Kingfisher and Swift. Learn to spell 
the following words: 
exuberant migration Siskin 
medley adaptation Veery 
energy skeleton Savannah Sparrow 
influx lobed tamarack 
conspicuous embryo lichens 


mystery structure Phoebe 
A. H. W. 


FOR AND FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


A METHOD OF TABULATING NOTES 
ARTHUR JACOT, Ithaca, N. Y. 


As one studies the birds of the various states, one is struck by the difference 
in avifauna, not only in summer but in winter, when it is easier to study our 
bird neighbors. This change is especially noticeable according to locality, and 
here we must abandon artificial boundaries and use geographical divisions or, 
for more concentrative work, habitats; for one will find a different fauna 
along a river than where streams are small and many, along a ravine 
or gorge than on a marsh, in a pasture than in a wood, in a piece of 
large open wood than in a piece of sprout wood with undergrowth. This 
difference is just as striking in winter as in summer, and easier to observe. 
There is, moreover, an interesting correlation between bird and environment. 
This concentrative studying of a limited area is a work fit for the young lay 
bird-student. Each student should take an area four or five miles each side 
of his home or base, divide it into its geographical regions (as river-valley, 
ravine or gorge, stream-flat, mountainside, seashore, etc.), and then divide 
these into habitats (as marsh, wood, field, undergrowth, etc.), and proceed to 
study each for its characteristic birds and their peculiarities. Anyone having 
mastered such an area would be considered a “local authority.” 

To illustrate my meaning, let me use an area of Connecticut with which I 
am familiar. The locality is some twelve miles north of Bridgeport, in the town 
of Monroe. I will leave out the country immediately bordering on the Housa- 
tonic River, to simplify matters, as it brings in another fauna,—the inland 
waterway fauna. 
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Common 


Species No. and association Habitat 


Crow Varies Omnipresent. 

Jay One to few — except high, bare 
ridges. 

Downy Generally two 
Nuthatch One to three Woodland, orchards, tree clus- 


ters, etc. 
Chickadee Several 
Junco Several to many; occa-| Fields, gardens, about outbuild- 
sionally with 3 ings, etc. 


Farrty ComMOoN 


Starling Large flocks; occasion-| Fields. 
ally with 1 

| English Sparrow | Small flocks Towns, farm-buildings, etc. 
| Tree Sparrow One to small flocks About brush-fringes, fields, etc. 
Hairy Generally singly On wood over 2 in. in diameter* 
| Grouse Seldom singly In woods over 7 years oldf. 


OccASIONAL 


| Meadowlark | Two to seven On wet fields and marshy flats. 
Kinglet | Generally in twos; Close to ground in shrubby woods. 
| occasionally with 3 
| Goldfinch Varies Most often heard overhead in 


Creeper Generally one; occa- More confined to woods than 3. 
sionally with 3 
Generally one or two | In brush about stone-walls § 


| Song Sparrow 


Any other bird rare, irregular, or accidental. 


*Whatever wood is too small for Hairy is good for Downy. 

+Grouse often perch well up in trees, from which they can get a good start when danger 
is still some distance off. 

tIf stationary, they are found in tops of tulip trees, black or yellow birches, feeding on 
their seeds; only feeding on ground in later winter. 

§The winter Song Sparrow is more of a shy skulker than the summer bird, and therefore 
hard to find and evasive. I find that when I am careful and vigilant I can find one, often 
two, in each thicket of any extent, especially if dense and connected with a stone wall. 


This summary consists of the elementary work which should always be 
done first. Further, it includes but one geographical division, each such divi- 
sion occupying a separate sheet. The more difficult work, which will take some 
years of careful observation, consists of the tabulation of birds rare, irregular, 
and accidental, following the same plan. Having thus tabulated one’s observa- 
tions on the region, the student is in a position to notice any deviation from 
the normal. A precise knowledge such as is to be gained from tabulated work, 
is much superior to a general idea gained from a mass of notes and general 
impressions, for it is more accurate, more convenient for comparison with 
another region or with another person’s work, and provides a ready outline 
on which to base a talk or conversation on the birds of one’s region, while it 
shows tangible results on which another person can work. 


PRL ht 


STIPE PT 
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(The method described by this observer is the so called ecological method, by means 
of which each species of birds is related to its preferred feeding- and nesting-areas. It 
might also be called a matural method, since the observer studies the bird *‘at home,” 
instead of in books; or, in the desultory manner of the average observer. Merely identi- 
fying birds in the spring migration is not a sufficient background for intimate knowledge 
of their habits and daily movements. It is, in reality, far more satisfactory to know a 
few species intimately than a much larger number merely by names. The method given 
above is therefore recommended as a most desirable one to follow.—A. H. W.] 


THE PHC@BE BIRDS 


Last spring, when we went up to our farm, we found that a pair of Phoebe 
birds had built in the corner of our piazza. 

They had two little ones. 

Pretty soon they were old enough to fly. 

The father and mother coaxed and made queer sounds until the young ones 
flew away. 

Later the mother Pheebe laid three more eggs. 

The 22nd day of July the eggs hatched. 

I saw one of the birds catch a moth for the little birds. 

The birds fed their babies twenty-four times an hour. 

July 28th, my father poisoned the squash bugs with lead arsenate. 

The parents brought the squash bugs to their little ones. 

July 30th, they died. 

My father took the nest down, and it was lined with squash bugs’ wings 
covered white with lead. 

Then we took the nest and buried it with the little birds—Rosert PILLs- 
BURY MERRILL (age 8), Northwood Narrows, N. H. 


[The observations given above were made and recorded without aid, which adds 
much to their value. If a lad only eight years old can see and tell so many facts about 
one pair of birds, it is quite certain that he will learn rapidly from Nature herself, whether 
taught at home or in school to see what is going on around him. Let us all remember 
that our eyes were given us to see with, our ears to hear with, and our hands to feel with. 
It is sad to think we see and hear so little in the world about us.—A. H. W.] 


A THRIFTY LITTLE FAMILY 


This year my hanging nest was inhabited by a jolly little family of Wrens. 
The eggs were hatched by the roth day of June, and after this time the busy 
parents kept their babies well fed. First the male would come with an insect 
and announce his coming by his song, and at once the little ones would begin 
to chatter, all trying to get the food first. When the male had finished, the 
female would warn her mate, and he would come out to let her in. Then he 
would go off after another worm. They kept up this manner of feeding until 
the birds were ready to fly—Carter R. Lemy (age 12), Penllyn, Pa. 


{It is an interesting point to observe which species of birds are most secretive and 
silent when feeding the young in the nest, and which are the boldest and most uncon- 
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cerned. Compare, for example, a Crested Flycatcher with a Phoebe or Red-eyed Vireo, 
a Crow with a Robin, a Wood Thrush with a Wren or Catbird.—A. H. W.] 


BIRDS AROUND A COUNTRY HOME 


Water Birds— 
Herring Gull 
Mallard Duck 
Black Duck 
Least Sandpiper 
Great Blue Heron 
Green Heron 
Black-crowned Night Heron 
Yellow-legs 
(Woodcock) 


Game Birds— 
Bob-white 


Birds of Prey— 
Osprey 
Screech Owl 
Barn Owl 


Land Birds— 

Black-billed Cuckoo 
*Belted Kingfisher 
*Downy Woodpecker 
*Flicker 

Chimney Swift 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird 

Kingbird 

Phoebe (heard not seen) 

Wood Pewee 
*Blue Jay 
*Crow 


Land Birds, continued— 
*Meadowlark 
*Baltimore Oriole 
Purple or Bronzed Grackle 
Goldfinch 
*English Sparrow 
*Chipping Sparrow 
*Song Sparrow 
Swamp Sparrow 
Towhee 
Indigo Bunting 
*Scarlet Tanager 
**Barn Swallow 
Tree Swallow 
*Bank Swallow 
*Red-eyed Vireo 
*White-eyed Vireo 
Black-and-White Warbler 
Blue-winged Warbler 
*Yellow Warbler 
Chestnut-sided Warbler 
Redstart 
Maryland Yellow-throat 
**Ovenbird 
**Catbird 
**Brown Thrasher 
*House Wren 
Chickadee 
*Wood Thrush 
**Robin 


Fish Crow 44 Land Birds. 
Cowbird Joy Fuiinscu (10 years). Lloyd Neck, 
Red-winged Blackbird Long Island, N. Y. 


[The list given above covers observations made during several summer seasons 
and compiled during 1913-14. A winter list would include more species. Species marked 
with a single star were observed nesting. A double star indicates that both eggs and 
nest were seen. The observer adds two notes of interest as follows: “There are some 
other kinds of Gulls here, but I have not yet found out what they are.” (Possibly the 
Laughing Gull, which has been seen in the vicinity of Lloyd Neck during the summers 
of 1913-14). “The Fish Crow stays in winter on the shore.” There has been some ques- 
tion about the Fish Crow’s movements in winter, especially along the north shore of 
Long Island. This species is somewhat difficult to distinguish, but it is well worth care- 
ful study, since its movements and habits are not identical with those of the common 
Crow. The Purple and Bronzed Grackles are also difficult to distinguish, and deserve 
particular attention. The list of birds given above suggests the abundance of bird 
friends about a country estate. The Sandpiper, Herons, Yellow-legs, and Woodcock 
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might better be classified as Shore and Marsh Birds, but the list as a whole reflects 


great credit on the little girl who made it. Many older observers might very profitably 
follow the hints she has given indirectly about home bird-study.—A. H. W.] 


THE DEATH OF A FLYCATCHER 


One day last summer, as I was walking through the City Park, I stopped 
. to look at the Duck-pond. In the pond were a lot of Ducks, one Goose, one 
Swan, and one Heron. While I was watching them, a Flycatcher appeared 
upon the scene and began flying down over the water. It did this a good 
many times until, all of a sudden, a Duck chased it, and, to my surprise, caught 
it. Then came the excitement. They all chased that Duck around the pond 
until he was obliged to give it up, then they would chase the next one that got 
it. They kept this up for a while, and then the Heron began to take notice. 
He pranced around the pond, finally making a run at the Duck and succeed- 
ing in capturing the bloody remains of the Flycatcher. He then went off in a 
corner and swallowed it, which was a very interesting performance, as you 
could see it go all the way down his neck.—Tom McCamanrt (age 13 years), 
Portland, Oregon. 
[A city park is one of the best possible places to observe birds, more particularly 
during winter and spring. Only a limited number of species can nest congenially and 


find food for their young in the ordinary park, but is is often the case that one may see 
a larger number of species within a given time in a city park than in the country. It 
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seems rather doubtful whether the tragedy described above would ever have happened 
in the country. Who can tell why?—A. H. W.] 


BIRDS SEEN FEBRUARY 20 WITHIN FIVE MILES 


OF A CITY 
Bluebird Tufted Titmouse 
Robin English Sparrow 
*Crow Cardinal 
*Blue Jay Slate-colored Junco 
Prairie Horned Lark Downy Woodpecker 
Song Sparrow Purple Grackle 


Birds marked with a star wintered in this locality. This is but a partial 
list, and can by no means be considered as a complete one of the birds here on 
that date. The weather had recently turned warmer, and this seemed to be 
the sign of the first wave of migration. 

The first Robin that I saw was on Feb. 14; the first Bluebird, Feb. 13, 
and the first Turkey Buzzard, Feb. 14. I saw several Herring Gulls on Feb. 5, 
and several Flickers on Feb. 13. On Feb. 20 I found the last year’s nest of a 
Red-eyed Vireo, and, as it was in good condition and I lacked one in my small 
collection (I keep all old nests that are in good condition), I climbed up and 
soon brought it down. In it I found the skeletons of three young birds, 
that, judging from their size, were of birds not more than one or two days old. 
I wonder just what was the cause of this tragedy? Was it disease, a cat, a 
bird of prey or an insidious Cowbird, that directly or indirectly was the cause? 
Who can say! Perhaps it was none of these, but some other great catastrophe 
that entered the lives of the parent birds—Kenpricx A. Hart, Lafayeite, 
Indiana. 


[Compare this list and method of observation with the foregoing —A. H. W.] 
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In the United States are about forty kinds of useful, interesting birds called 
Sparrows. Besides the English Sparrow, which is not included in the foregoing 
statement, the one known to more persons than any other is the little confiding 
Chipping Sparrow. It is the bird that more than any other, perhaps, shows 
its absolute trust in mankind. It seems not to care for the deep forest, the 
windy beaches, the vast marshes, or the impenetrable swamps where so many 
of the feathered denizens of the land are wont to live. 

If you look for the Chipping Sparrow, particularly in spring, go to the 
garden, for you can find it there, hopping along the rows of sprouting vegetables. 
It does not injure any of these tender plants—in fact you may 
consider yourself fortunate if one or more pairs make their home 
in your garden, for they will be familiar and delightful friends. 

You will find it in the apple-orchard, by the roadside, and on the lawn. 
It will fly up in front of you as you pass along the gravel walk, and will alight 
on the veranda-railing and look inquiringly at you as you emerge from the 
door. It is an unobtrusive bird, and really has no human interest, so far as I 
am aware. One may love or may ignore the Chipping Sparrow, but where 
is the person who dislikes this friendly bird? It does not get in the way; it 
does not fill your gutters with dry leaves and trash; and its simple, chipping 
notes are so low that they would never awaken one of a morning. 

I have always liked the Chipping Sparrow, it is so like a good woman 
I once knew, who, though very plain and somewhat unimaginative, was 
nevertheless considerate, thoughtful, and very gentle. Many persons did 
not notice her, but those who did always spoke kindly of her. 

This is one of the birds that has greatly increased since white men settled 
the country, for the cultivation of fields and gardens has furnished it just 
the proper amount of protection, and an abundance of the 
right kind of food. 

The trees and bushes that men plant in orchards and on 
their lawns provide splendid places for the Chipping Sparrow to build its nest. 
ug The cradle for the babies is a very dainty structure. It is made of dry 
grasses, with a few small twigs to strengthen and support it. In the center of 
this one will find a smooth cup lined deeply with horsehair, where four or 
five pale blue or greenish eggs are laid. Scattered about over the surface of 
the shell, but particularly numerous around the larger end, is a sprinkling of 
black or brownish spots. A variety of situations is chosen, so that we may 
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find a nest near the end of a swaying bough or saddled among the twigs of 
a lower branch of a shade tree by the street. Often, the birds choose cedar 
bushes or other thick shrubs, and in such cases the nest may be only three or 
four feet from the ground. 

I recall one pair that built their home in a clematis vine, which grew 
on the veranda-trellis. Here, day by day, we used to watch the parent-birds 
bring food to their little ones, and it is astonishing how much 
labor it requires to keep four baby Chipping Sparrows supplied 
with all the food they will eat. Every two or three minutes 
one of the parents would flit into the clematis vine with food for the young. 
So far as we could tell, it appeared that the male attended to the duties of 
caring for the young fully as much as did his mate. This, truly, is the 
correct way to do; but not all father-birds follow this custom. 

One of the little Chipping Sparrows seemed to be stronger than the others, 
and usually raised his head a little higher than his brothers and sisters, and 
opened his mouth a little wider in an attempt to get all the good things which 
his parents brought to eat. I fear much of the time he received more than 
his share. When a little later, however, the young had left the nest, and were 
learning to fly, this selfish youngster received no more than the others—in 
fact, on more than one occasion we saw the mother pass him by to give 
food to a brother or sister that sat farther along on the same limb. 

It would be pleasant to say that all four of these young Chipping Sparrows 
grew up and lived happy ever after, but this, alas, would not be telling the 
truth. Our neighbor had a cat, and the cat knew of the nest 
in the clematis vine, and no doubt would have torn it down some 
dark night had we not arranged some boards and a piece of tin 
in such a way that it could not climb up the vine. But as soon as the young 
scattered about the lawn, and before they were able to fly more than a few 
yards at a time, the cat was ready for them, and before noon of the day they 
left the nest one of the baby birds had disappeared. It was just after luncheon 
when I heard the angry chipping of our friends, the Sparrows, and, dashing 
out on the veranda, I saw the cat marching away with a bird child in its 
mouth. That cat was well fed and well cared for, and had all the good food 
that any reasonable cat could mew for, yet its love for hunting was so strong, 
that, like almost every other cat that you or I have ever seen, it would 
catch birds if it had the chance. 

Some of us like cats, but we love birds. Do you wonder that I had dark 
thoughts when I saw the cat stealing away with one of the innocent little 
baby birds? For a little while I think I wished that I were a lion so that I 
could show the cat how it is to be grabbed up in a big mouth and carried off. 
The next day only one of the youthful Chipping Sparrows was to be found, 
and I am not quite sure that it ever grew up to fly away to the South when 
cold weather came. 
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Chipping Sparrows are very useful birds, for they destroy ‘worms’ (the 
caterpillars, or larve, of moths and butterflies) which eat holes in the vegetables 
in the garden, and consume grass-blades and the leaves of trees. 

Over large areas of the New England States, the gipsy-moth has become 
a great scourge, for its caterpillars attack nearly all the trees in the country, 
except pines and cedars. They destroy the leaves; and, as 
trees really breathe through their leaves, the gipsy-moth of 
course is responsible for killing the trees. Some states have 
tried many experiments in order to learn how they may rid themselves of these 
pests. 

To learn more about the life-history of the gipsy-moth, the men in charge 
of the experiments in Massachusetts not long ago built a large inclosure out- 


Foe of the 
Gipsy-Moth 


THE SPARROW WHOSE HOME WAS IN THE CLEMATIS VINE 
Photographed by Joseph W. Lippincott, Bethayres, Pa. 


of-doors. This was covered and surrounded by a thin netting, inside of which 
a great many gipsy-moths were placed, where their various habits could be 
closely watched. Then a curious thing happened, the Chipping Sparrows 
began to arrive, and would continually break through the frail netting to get 
inside the frame where they could catch the moths. The men in charge did 
not think a moment of killing the Sparrows. No, indeed! So useful a bird 
should not be destroyed! They did a much wiser thing, for they kept a man 
on guard to frighten the Sparrows away when they came too close to the 
netting. The actions of the birds plainly showed that they much preferred to 
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eat this noxious insect, instead of contenting themselves with other kinds of 
food that might be found in the neighborhood. 

These birds are very fond also of beet-worms, currant-worms, and cater- 
pillars of many kinds. Edward H. Forbush, who has spent a great deal of 
time in finding out especially what birds eat, says: “In all, 
thirty-eight per cent of the food of the Chipping Sparrow 
consists of animal matter, three-fourths of which is made up 
of noxious insects. In June, ninety-three per cent of the food consists of 
insects, of which thirty-six per cent is grasshoppers; caterpillars, twenty- 
five per cent; and leaf-eating beetles, six per cent. I have been much im- 
pressed with the value of this bird in the garden during the spring and 
summer months. It destroys at least three species of caterpillar on the 
cabbage. It is the most destructive of all birds to the injurious pea-louse, 
which caused a loss of three million dollars to the pea-crop of a single state 
in one year, It is a persistent destroyer of the grubs that mine the leaves of 
beets. I watched one bird secure eleven of these grubs in a few minutes.” 

The song of the Chipping Sparrow is little more than a continued, mono- 
tonous repetition of chippy, chippy, chippy. This call is given in a high, wiry 
voice, and the notes are run together until the sound suggests the trilling of 
some insect. Few of the Sparrows have ever attained a very high place as 
singing birds. 

Late in the summer, Chippy changes his dress. He loses the ruddy brown 
cap which he has worn all summer, and in appearance now much resembles 
his mate. He then goes to the fields, where you may find him 
associating with Snowbirds, and with other kinds of Sparrows. 
As insect-food becomes scarce, and cold weather. approaches, 
he changes his diet also, and begins to eat seeds of grasses and weeds. Then 
there comes a morning when Chippies cannot be found; over large areas of 
the northern part of their range they have disappeared. During the night they 
have taken up their long flight toward the South. This journey does not go 
on continuously, but the birds stop to feed and associate with their friends 
here and there on the way. 

In the Southern States you may find this bird in winter enjoying the 
company of friends and neighbors; but wherever found, or under whatever 
conditions you see it, the Chipping Sparrow shows a gentleness in disposition 
which insures for it the friendship of all who study its ways and spy upon its 
coming and going. 
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SUMMER COURSES IN BIRD-STUDY 


In the last issue of Brrp-LoRE an 
announcement was made that the National 
Association of Audubon Societies would, 
this year, codperate with various educa- 
tional institutions in providing courses 
of bird-study for teachers and others who 
may be interested in receiving instruc- 
tion in this useful and pleasing branch of 
natural history. This announcement has 
brought forth a surprising number of 
requests for permission to study under 
these courses, and many letters of inquiry 
for further information have been received. 

As Brrp-Lore goes to press, we have 
made the following definite arrangements 
for bird-courses to be given during the 
present summer under the auspices of 
this Association. Still others may pos- 
sibly be arranged: 

New York.—The Cold Spring Harbor 
Summer School, Long Island: courses 
to be given by Mrs. Alice Hall Walter, 
Professor Ehringer, and others. Class 
limited to twenty-five. Session, June 30 
to August ro. 

Vermont.—Summer School at the State 
University, Burlington. A_ six-weeks 


course in bird-study to be given by Dr. 
H. F. Perkins from July 5 to August 13. 

Virginia.—Summer School at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 


A six-weeks course 
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to be given by Prof. Ludlow Griscom, of 
Cornell University. Session, June 22 to 
August 5. 

Georgia.—Summer School at the State 
University, Athens. Two short courses— 
one by Prof. C. F. Hodge, from July 12 
to July 24; the other by Prof. R. J. H. 
DeLoach, from July 26 to July 31. 

South Carolina.—One week’s lecture- 
course, to be given, in July, by Dr. 
Eugene Swope, of Cincinnati, at the 
State Summer School, Winthrop Normal 
College. For full data, inquire of Dr. D. 
B. Johnson, Rock Hill. 

Florida.—Summer School at State Uni- 
versity, Gainesville. A four-weeks course 
during July, to be given by Dr. G. Clyde 
Fisher, of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City. 

Montana.—A six-weeks course to be 
given at the University of Montana’s 
Biological Station, by A. A. Saunders, of 
West Haven, Connecticut. Session, June 
17 to July 3o. 

California.—Four illustrated lectures 
on the life of American wild birds and 
animals, to be given by Dr. C.. Hart 
Merriam, of Washington, D. C., at the 
State University Summer School, at 
Berkeley. 

Teachers and others who may have an 
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opportunity to attend any of these sum- 
mer schools will find the bird-work of an 
exceedingly high order. It will consist of 
lectures and laboratory work in the 
identification of species; also of field- 
work for learning at first hand the birds 
of the surrounding country. Students 
will receive instruction on the economic 
value of birds, and on the migration, 
feeding-habits, nesting-habits, and gen- 
eral activities of the common birds. An 


opportunity will also be afforded for 
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acquiring information regarding the best 
sources of supply of bird-pictures, bird- 
books, and other helpful materials. 

If further information is wanted regard- 
ing any of these summer schools, it may 
be obtained by writing to the Directors of 
the various schools, or to the office of the 
National Association. All those desiring 
to take the special advanced work at Cold 
Spring Harbor, should address their 
applications to T. Gilbert Pearson, 
Secretary, 1974 Broadway, New York. 


LEGISLATING BACKWARD 


One of the states in which we have 
been particularly active in legislative 
matters of late is Rhode Island. The need 
of it is explained in an article which 
appeared on April 18 in the Providence 
Journal. The writer says: 

“Yesterday two bills passed the Senate, 
and are now on their way to the House, 
one of which nullifies important 
visions in the bill passed a year ago to 
conform our State law to the Federal 
law with regard to migratory birds, and 
the other will deprive the song-birds of 
this state of the protection of the law. I 
refer to Senate bills No. 61 and No. 60. 

“Our present hunters’-license law pro- 
vides that the license money shall be 
used to enforce the bird and game laws. 
The sponsor for Senate bill No. 60 makes 
the plea that the money should be used 
to protect the game-birds only, and to 
ensure this bill abolishes the present Bird 
Commission, and provides for the ap- 
pointment of a new commission to be 
called the Game Commission, and to be 
composed entirely of hunters! He said 
from the floor of the Senate, ‘let the 
Audubon Society take care of the song- 
birds.’ 

“A more mischievous bill than this 
is hard to conceive of, and yet it is in a 
fair way to go through and become law 
unless something is done by the friends 
of the birds, and done quickly. 

“About a year ago the terms of the Bird 
Commissioners expired. The Governor 
was asked by the Audubon Society for a 


pro- 


representative on the new board, which 
he was about to appoint. An Audubon 
man was appointed. The author of Senate 
bill No. 60 was not reappointed. He is 
now ‘getting back’ at the Audubon 
Society for their temerity. What a motive 
to inspire important legislation!” 


The State of Ohio has taken a back- 
ward step in the protection of its birds, 
by the enacting of the following bounty- 
law on hawks. The Legislature has, of 
course, taken this action in response to a 
demand, either real or imaginary, of the 
farming element. Some Hawks, particu- 
larly the Cooper’s Hawk and Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, are more or less destruc- 
tive to poultry and birds; but what of the 
Fish Hawk, the Sparrow Hawk, or the 
Red-shouldered Hawk, which may well be 
killed and a bounty claimed for them under 
such loose statutory terminology as 
“Chicken Hawk” and “Blue Hawk!” 
The new Ohio law is, in part, in the fol- 
lowing language: 

“Section 1. That a bounty of one dollar 
shall be allowed and paid, in the manner 
hereinafter provided, for each Chicken 
Hawk, American Goshawk, Blue Hawk, 
Cooper’s Hawk, Sharp-shinned Hawk, or 
Duck Hawk, killed in this state by an 
inhabitant thereof. 

Section 2. Any person applying for 
such bounty shall take each Hawk to 
the clerk of the township in which such 
Hawk was killed. . . but such certificate 
shall not be issued unless there is a fund 
in the township treasury out of which 
such bounty may be paid.” 
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BIRD-FRIENDS IN ARIZONA 


By WILLIAM L. and IRENE FINLEY 
Iltustrated from photographs made by the author 


MONG the birds 
about Tucson, 
Arizona, the last 
of March and 
the beginning of 
April is the love- 
season; and the 
amount of bird- 
life around this 
charming town 
would astonish 
many a bird-lov- 
er unacquainted 

with the wild life of the desert. The most 


abundant bird here, perhaps, is the Red-' 
headed Linnet, or House Finch, and we 
never tire of {seeing it. We used to watch 


a pair daily, as we sat looking through 
the Virginia creeper that shaded our ver- 
anda. 


One morning, early, we saw them look- 
ing critically at an old nest near the win- 
dow. He of the red head turned around 
and around on the remains of last year’s 
habitation, as if saying, “Come on, we 
can fix it up a little and have a modern 
house.” But this did not suit the lady, 
for she flew away in disgust, and he, 
forsooth, must follow; yet in a little 
while both were back again, discussing 
the same question. In the end, however, 
they built a new nest about six feet away. 
Occasionally, when weary, perhaps, of 
hunting straws and strings, they pulled 
some of the material out of the old nest. 
Only when the last straw was used did 
they cease to do this. 

The University campus at the edge of 
town is an oasis in the desert, for here are 
plenty of trees and flowers and water. 


THE DESERT SPARROW AT HOME ON MR. FINLEY’S CAMERA 
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Beyond is nothing but cactus and creosote. 
A place of this kind encourages the birds 
to take readily to civilizing influences. 

What a thrill when one catches his first 
glimpse of a new bird he has never known 
before! We had many such experiences, 
for some of the Thrashers were new to 
us; but we had seen and heard about the 
Sage Thrasher in eastern Oregon, and so 
we felt somewhat acquainted with this 
singer of the desert. The Inca Dove was 
new, yet his cooing notes made him seem 
like an old friend in a new dress. But the 
Vermilion Flycatcher, that flaming bird 
of the desert, was something totally dif- 
ferent. He was built like a Flycatcher, 
and as he jumped from a dry twig and 
swept low over the ground we heard the 
snap of his bill. Among the gray, dust- 
colored Thrashers and Doves, this bird of 
scarlet looked as if he might have wan- 
dered up from the tropics, and was out 
of place. 

In the pepper trees, near where we saw 
the Vermilion Flycatcher, there came 
another Flycatcher of similar size but 


very different in dress. The coat was 
brownish gray above and yellowish under- 
neath—such a contrast to the bird of 
brilliant colors! We wondered what it 
could be. Then, as we watched, it swept 
to the ground and seized a straw. This it 
carried to the limb of a hackberry tree, 
and we watched the bird weave it into 
the walls of a newly started home. Then, 
to our astonishment, it flew out to the 
top of an old fence, where it was joined 
by the scarlet bird. The gaily dressed 
gentleman and the modest lady were 
mates. Nature is so lavish in the one 
case, and so covetous of color in the 
other! 

The Desert Sparrow, like the Inca Dove, 
has learned the advantages of nesting 
near the dooryard. Even though there 
are cats in the city, there are more dangers 
out on the desert. A pair built in the 
Virginia creeper near our porch. They 


were so confiding and tame that, when we 
set up the camera at the nest, they 
seemed to regard us as obliging in furnish- 
ing so convenient a place to alight. 


The 


PYRRHULOXIA PANTING IN THE 


YOUNG VERMILION FLYCATCHER IN CAT’S-CLAW BUSH 
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rubber tube operating its shutter made an 
admirable swinging perch. 

Early in the morning, the two Desert 
Sparrows fed their young every few min- 
utes. but I noticed that when the sun 
grew hotter, they liked to seek shelter, 
as we did. The thermometer read 115° 
in the shade. There were plenty of grass- 
hoppers. They were the only creatures 
that seemed to enjoy the heat. 

Once I saw the mother Sparrow hustle 
over into the next yard and catch a big 
grasshopper. She had her hands full try- 
ing to kill the creature, when one of the 
Arkansas Kingbirds that were nesting 
in a near-by tree darted down and hovered 
over her. The frightened Sparrow seized 
her prey and darted away, with the 
Kingbird at her tail. Quickly she slid 
under the fence, where she was protected 

' vol by the bottom rail. She finished the 
; BEES 7 Mies killing and tore off the wings and legs. 
THE GILA WOODPECKER 


MEXICAN GROUND DOVE NEST IN MESQUITE 
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The Kingbird watched the performance, 
and seemed to be more inquisitive than 
vicious. Perhaps he wanted to show the 
Sparrow how to do the trick, for he is an 
expert at butchering grasshoppers. 

We were interested in seeing how Wood- 
peckers adapted themselves to circum- 
stances in Arizona. In this country they 
find few trees in which to peck nesting- 
places. As a substitute, they take to the 


giant cactus, and catching their toes in 
the creases between the rows of thorns 
proceed to dig into the spongy pulp. 
Almost every giant cactus is punctured 
with one or more Woodpecker’s holes. 
After the hole is made, the sap oozes and 
hardens, making a hard-shelled house that 
is even more permanent than the cactus- 
trunk itself. Oftentimes, when a giant 
cactus falls to decay, one may pick up 
one of these gourd-shaped homes that was 
made by a Woodpecker many years ago. 


Arizona is a land of extremes. We expect 
to find gray and brown birds to match 
the colors of the desert: we also find 
birds of most brilliant hue. There are 
also extremes in size. Here in the desert 
lives the dwarf of all Owls, the little Elf 
Owl. When we made his acquaintance, we 
found he was not larger than an English 
Sparrow. What a baby in comparison 
to the Great Horned Owl! 


When the late Herbert Brown, who was 
a splendid naturalist and outdoor man, 
asked us to go Owl hunting, we accepted. 
The next morning, he came early with a 
team and light wagon. In the back he 
had three short ladders, which I dis- 
covered later had been built so they fitted 
together and made a ladder long enough 
to reach well up the tallest cactus. No 
matter how expert one is at climbing, one 
would have some difficulty in getting up 
to the Elf Owls nest, for they prefer 


THE ELF OWL AT HOME IN A GIANT CACTUS 
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THE GROUND DOVE 
the highest Woodpecker’s hole in the top 
of the giant cactus. These tiny Owls are 
quite Tucson. They 
flit over the night, catching 
great numbers of insects; and they are 


abundant about 


desert at 


especially fond of grasshoppers. 

Around Tucson, there are four kinds of 
the White-winged, 
called the Sonora Pigeon, the Mourning 
Dove, the Inca, and the Mexican Ground 
Dove. As a rule, our experience with 
Doves in Arizona taught us that they 
were very shy, doubtless because they 


Doves, sometimes 


have long been unprotected from gunners, 
even in the nesting-season. 

One finds a great deal of difference in 
the individuality of birds. 
Ground 


Two pairs of 


Doves, whose nests we found, 
were very shy; but at a third nest we dis- 
covered that we were able to move the 
camera up within ten or twelve feet with- 


out frightening away the brooding parent. 


STRIKING WITH HER WINGS 


After it had stood there a little while, we 
slowly moved it to within four or five feet. 
Instead of leaving her home, the Dove 
raised her wings and spread her tail in 


anger. She gave a fine, intense, whining 
note, as she struck at us with her soft 
bill. We annoyed her to the extreme by 
putting a finger up to the edge of the nest, 
and finally stroked her feathers. Then 
she seemed to realize that we had no 
intention of harming her, and let us take 
as many pictures as we wished. 

We had a somewhat similar experience 
in photographing the home of a Pyr- 
rhuloxia, or Gray Cardinal. This striking 
bird has a heavy, parrot-like, yellow beak 
and a high crest. The male is colored 
light rose-red around the bill and under 
his wings. A patch of red also extends 
from the throat down over the breast. 
One intensely warm day we photographed 
the mother as she sat most of the time 
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with her mouth opén, panting like a dog 
on a hot day. 

We got pictures of this bird by setting 
the camera within a few feet of the nest, 
and covering it with a green cloth. It was 
soon regarded without suspicion. 

There was a marked difference in the 
attitude of this bird and that of a pair 
of Phainopeplas whose pictures we 
coveted. Although we spent nearly five 
whole days in an umbrella-blind near a 
nest of these birds, during all that time 
we secured just one picture of the black 
male. He looked like an Indian chief 
with a long crest of feathers standing 
straight up. 


The Phainopeplds_ sally forth for 


“THE PHAINOPEPLA LOOKED LIKE AN 
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insects and’catch them on the wing, like 
a Kingbird; but they are. also very fond 
of berries, as we noted while we sat in 
the blind and watched the charming 
mother come often with food for her 
dainty offspring. 

She took entire charge of the house- 
hold. If the children had been compelled 
to depend upon the father they would 
have gone hungry. As a rule, the female 
did not carry the berries in her bill, but 
she lit on the edge of the nest and coughed 
up a berry, then another and another, 
until I often counted five or six. She was 
at the time feeding the young on the ber- 
ries of what is commonly called “quail 


bush.” 
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TWO CIVILIZED SANDHILL CRANES 
By MINNA MOORE WILLSON 


“THEY WILL EAT READILY FROM THE HAND” 


Betty and Dixie are two pet Sandhill 
Cranes that have lived happily on the 
home at Kissimmee, 

they 
youngsters fresh from the Everglades. 


large lawn of our 
Florida, even since were downy 

Economically they have few rivals, 
for, with their never-ending appetites 
and great capacity for food, they dig 
from the first streak of dawn to the fall- 
ing of the evening shadows. Worms, bugs, 
larve, and grasshoppers, all disappear 
rapidly down their long necks. They will 
eat readily from the hand. 

Our pets, now being advanced some- 
what in the scale of civilization, have 
learned to intersperse their natural food 
with wheat, corn, and scraps from the 
table. How much insect-food they would 
consume if left their own 
devices it is difficult to say. When the 
wheat-can hanging from a wire on the 
back veranda is empty, a message is 
quickly telephoned to the housekeeper, 
by a petulant ringing of the can, which 
unmistakably means ‘empty dinner-pail.’ 


entirely to 


During the tourist-season, Betty and 
Dixie are much in the limelight. They 
have developed a certain amount of vanity, 
and seem to understand the exclamations 
of praise and admiration given by visitors, 
who frequently stop at the fence to admire 
them. 

The use of kodaks they look upon as 
quite proper, and stand with a dignity 
that is very gratifying to the photographer. 
They have learned, at the behest of their 
master, to carol a greeting, as many times 
as it is requested; and their dancing is 
no longer the hesitation nor the turkey- 
trot, but the real, rioting, Kissimmee 
prairie-dance, bowing and running with 
widely outstretched wings, circling, jump- 
ing, and then darting back to their master 
for new orders and a piece of moss. This 
they throw into the air and catch, and 
then dance about again with great 
animation. 

When these performances begin, Efan, 
the ambitious collie, hurries for his ball 
and bat, and the scene becomes most 


interesting, with the two Cranes dancing 
and jumping, apparently vying with the 
dog for honors and applause. There is a 
gray squirrel that takes great pleasure 
in teasing the Cranes. He chatters to 
them in mischievous delight, and runs 
down the trunk of the tree, where Betty 
and Dixie stand playing hide-and-seek. 
He taunts them by leaving the tree and 
darting across the ground to a palm, where 
he makes the fronds rattle and shake, 
then back again to his quarters in the 
hickory. 

Last winter we had as Christmas guests 
six Seminole Indians from the Ever- 
glades. In the party were Martha Tiger, 
a very old squaw, and her two grand- 
children, youngest descendants of the 
heroic old chieftan, Tallahassee. Wilson 


Tiger and Lewis Tucker were also here, 
escorted by Chief Billie Bowlegs, who 
acted as friendly guide and interpreter. 


AND DIXIE 


“BETTY 
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The Cranes insisted upon being with 
this forest group, and, on several occa- 
sions, when the library was full of visitors 
who had come to see and meet the Sem- 
inoles, Betty and Dixie showed a determ- 
ination to be in the room also. As quickly 
as they were driven out, back they would 
come. Did they recognize in these wilder- 
ness people a comradeship for their 
native haunts? Did they long to be back 
in the Everglade country? 

The march of civilization has made 
sad havoc with the large numbers of 
Sandhill Cranes that once belonged to 
the Florida prairies. They have been 
systematically shot for food and for 
so-called sport, and only occasionally 
are these beautiful and sensible birds 
seen now in the more thickly settled dis- 
tricts; and unless better protection is given 
these Cranes are doomed to speedy exter- 
mination in Florida. 


EPHRAIM BENJAMIN REPP 


Among those lovers of birds who have 
died, and by whose wills the National 
Association of Audubon Societies has 
become a beneficiary, is the late Ephraim 
Benjamin Repp of Maryland. He was 
born at New Windsor, Maryland, in 
1846, and died in the same village on 
November 9, 1911. Although reared on a 
farm, he early learned the carpenter’s 
trade, became a skilled mechanic, and 
worked in many places in the Eastern and 
Central States. He was never married. 

Mr. Repp became greatly interested in 


bird-protection, and did much to interest 
the citizens of New Windsofr“in -the sub- 
ject. As one of his friends writes? “At 
times his zeal was greater than his dis- 
cretion, and in consequence he suffered 
the fate of most reformers—he acquired 
the dislike of a number of people.” How- 
ever, he kept up his propaganda in the 
county papers, and accomplished much in 
stimulating interest for bird protection. 
The Association received $284.50 by a 
provision of his will, which was a liberal 
bequest, considering his limited means. 
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JAMES WILLIAM BARTLETT 


James William Bartlett was born in 
Dover, New Hampshire. During a long 
series of years the Bartlett family has 
attained distinction in various ways, one 
member having been President of Dart- 
mouth College. 

James William Bartlett was a man of 
quiet and studious habits, very conscien- 
tious, and devoted to his sister Hannah, 
who never married. In her memory, and 
because of her interest in ornithology, he 
left a legacy to the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, which yielded about 
$475. About 1900 he was made a Trustee 
of the Dover Hospital, in which he was 


greatly interested, and to which he devoted 
much of his leisure. He was also a director 
of the Strafford National Bank. 

Some years after the death of his sister, 
he married Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Neil, of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
who survives him. He followed no busi- 
ness or profession, his means enabling 
him to spend his life in travel and study. 
He died in Portsmouth on October 6, 
1906, leaving no children. He was greatly 
beloved and respected by all who knew 
him, and was always ready to give sub- 
stantial aid to any cause that he deemed 
a worthy one. 
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GENERAL NOTES 


The Heath Hen Reservation 


On April 15, 1915, I visited the Massa- 
chusetts Heath Hen Reservation, on 
Martha’s Vineyard. The state owns 
1,700 acres here of waste, scrubby land, 
which has become the. center of the last 
stand of the Heath Hen. Originally, this 
bird was found on the Atlantic plain from 
Maine to Virgina, but in all that region it 


birds remained on the island. He now 
believes the number to be about a 
thousand, as a result of their being care- 
fully guarded. 

In April, they come to open places in 
the preserve, to strut, fight, dance, and 
make love. I stood with Dr. Field, that 
April afternoon, in a blind a few hun- 
dred feet from the warden’s house, and 
watched these birds go through their 


BIRD-POOL AT THE HOME OF GEORGE H. MELLON, NEWTON HIGHLANDS, MASS. 


has been exterminated by the shotguns 
of hunters, except on this one little island 
off the Massachusetts coast. 

The credit for preserving the remnant 
of this eastern form of the Prairie Chicken 
is due to Dr. George W. Field, President 
of the State Game Commission of Massa- 
chusetts, who induced the Legislature 
to provide for establishing this reserva- 
tion about ten years ago. At that time, 
Dr. Field estimated that about fifty 


wonderful performances at a distance of 
only a few yards. When we were leaving 
the blind at five o’clock, I counted 94 
of these birds rising from the open field, 
of not more than twenty acres, which 
surrounded our hiding-place. 

Massachusetts has done a noble work 
in preserving this species for the pleasure, 
and doubtless for the future profit, of 
mankind.—T. G. P. 
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The Minneapolis Bird-Club 


The Audubon Bird-Club of Minneapolis 
recently held a bird-protective exhibit 
in that City, which created a great amount 
of interest. It was originally planned to 
hold this four days, but so many visitors 
came that it was decided to keep open 
double that length of time. About 3,000 
visitors were registered, but many others 
came that were not counted. Audubon 
literature, books, and supplies were dis- 
played, and a great deal of missionary 
work was done. 

The entire success of the exhibition is 
but another indication that the Minneapo- 
lis Audubon Bird Club is in good hands, 
and it has been a pleasure to welcome the 
organization as a member of the National 
Association. 


On the Cat Question 


The Superintendent of the Board of 
Commissioners of Rockford Park Dis- 
trict, Rockford, Illinois, writes as follows: 

“In your March-April issue of Brrp- 
Lore, Katherine Parson, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, defends the cat on the 
ground that each cat destroys enough 
mice and rats to save $9 annually. The 
Government places the value of the seed- 
eating birds to the farmer at $1 each 
per year. Surely, every bird, insectivorous 
or otherwise, is worth as much. Cats on 
an average eat fifty birds each, annually; 
doing therefore $50 worth of harm, 
while, according to her figures, doing $9 
worth of good. 

“Personal experience has taught me to 
keep in check mice and rats at a small cost 
in my own home, and the many buildings 
under my management, by ever-changing 
methods—traps and baits. Cats which 
prowl around these buildings at night do 
so entirely to take toll among the fledg- 
lings and older birds that abound on the 
premises, thus following the line of least 
resistance in securing their food. It 
matters not whether the food be mouse or 
bird, just so it is food. Cats have done so 
for ages, and will continue doing so. Per- 
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sonal observation also convinces me that 
generally those houses provided with cats 
are also provided with mice. This is a 
reflection on the tenant, who instead of 
putting his brain against the brain of a 
dumb animal, to get rid of it, turns the 
job over to another dumb animal; one 
which unfortunately is indiscriminating 
in its choice of fare. 

“Tf a manufacturer or corporation found 
its machinery making prohibitive waste, 
they would discard the machinery and 
install something that filled the demand. 
The cat apparently has been a failure in 
keeping down rodents, besides doing much 
harm by eating many useful birds, and, 
therefore, should be discarded for a bona- 
fide, modern, sure-kill-mice-and-rats-only 
substitute.” 


An Appreciative Word 


From Prince of Wales Island, Alaska, 
comes this pleasant note from a bird- 
lover, Mrs. Ulysses S. Rush: 

“T wish to thank you for the copy of 
‘Alaskan Bird-Life’ recently sent to this 
mine from some Seattle address, which 
was entirely obliterated when it reached 
us. As I have hitherto been the only one 
here who put out food for the birds, and 
soft, cut-up yarns and cotton for their 
nests, the book was given to me as ‘the 
one who would get most good from it.’ 

“It is the most practical book of birds 
I have ever seen, in that it describes birds 
that are in our vicinity. I also wish to 
express my thanks to the member of 
your Association who stood the expense 
of publishing this excellent book for free 
distribution. That member has really 
done valuable missionary work, to say 
nothing of brightening many an other- 
wise lonely hour to one who is up here 
among the hills, with no neighbors near, 
and just our reading-matter and the birds 
to cheer us. It took me nearly three 
years to learn the name of the bird that 
gives the fine, flute-like notes in the depth 
of the woods, particularly at evening. I 
now believe it is the Alaska Hermit 
Thrush, but I have never been able to 
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get a glimpse of the bird to identify it 
with its beautiful notes. 

“Please tell your generous member that 
if she (it must be a woman or else a man 
who had a remarkably good mother) will 
send me her address, she need not give 
her name, I will send her a few views of 
our mine and vicinity as a small token 
of my appreciation.” 


Aigrettes Seized 


We have been untiring in our efforts 
to assist the Conservation Commission 
in New York to bring violators to justice. 


Lore 


had their attention called to the illicit 
sale of aigrettes six weeks ago. They 
assigned Protectors Benson, Ward, Gal- 
lagher, Wacker and Allen to find the 
lawbreakers, but this group made no 
progress until they called in the help of 
woman detectives. 

“By this means forbidden goods were 
located, according to the raiders, in the 
shops of Thomas Reilly, No. 9 West 
Thirty-third street; L. Yarmus, No. 63 
Clinton Street; Goldstein and Metz, No. 
73 West One Hundred and Sixteenth 
Street; R. Harris, No. 17 Clinton Street, 
and M. Finklestein, No. 137 Delancey 
Street. These stocks were seized.” 


The Thomas Reilly mentioned above is 
the man recently placed under bonds in 


A BALD EAGLE KILLED “FOR THE FUN OF IT.” THESE MEN NEED EDUCATION 


It is with much pride therefore that we 
quote the following from the New York 
World, April 20, 1915. 


“Five dealers in millinery supplies 
were raided yesterday, and the city office 
of the State Game Conservation Com- 
mission captured $10,000 worth of 
aigrettes. The dealers not only perma- 
nently lost these ornaments, but became 
liable to a general fine of $60 each, and an 
additional penalty of $25 for each bird. 
The State law makes possession of 
aigrettes for purposes of sale a misde- 
meanor. 

“‘Chief Game Protector Llewllyn Legge, 
and Division Chief John T. McCormick, 


connection with the seizure of a large 
illegal importation of wild-birds’ feathers 
by Captain T. J. Ashe, an agent of this 
Association. 


Two New Federal Reservations 


The United States Government has 
set apart as refuges for breeding birds 
two projections of the south coast of the 
Straits of San Juan de Fuca, Washington. 
One forms the outer barrier of the harbor 
of Port Angeles, and is known as Ediz 
Hook Reservation; and the other is 


Dungeness Spit, a similar barrier protect- 
ing Dungeness Harbor. Both are favor- 
ably situated for protecting migrating 
and breeding water-fowl. Thus it will 
be seen that the good work of establish- 
ing Federal bird-reservations, first started 
and long fostered by the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies, continues 
to go forward. 


A Useful Teacher 


Literally hundreds of charming letters 
are received from teachers who have 
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Value of “Our Birds.’ ‘The Winter Birds 
and Their Food,’ and ‘Protective Color- 
ing of Birds.’ Once we had a debate on 
‘The Crow,—should it be protected,’ 
when we decided that Crows should be 
protected. 

Mrs. Wood, the mother of the president, 
very kindly gave us the use of an extra 
room in her house for a club-room. We 
decorated it with nests and leaflet-pic- 
tures, and a chart was bought to use at 
the meetings. 

“The dues yearly are five cents, and 
the money is spent for Audubon leaflets, 


THE BIRDS ON PELICAN ISLAND, FLORIDA, HAVE HAD A GOOD SEASON 


formed Audubon classes. Here is a 
sample one from Miss Ruth M. Wood, of 
Merrimac, Massachusetts: 

“When our Junior Audubon Class was 
organized in Merrimac, we had ten girls 
as members, with Miss Myra Worster for 
Local Secretary. The class was named 
‘Girls’ Audubon Class.’ We had only one 
meeting when Miss Worster left her 
school in Merrimac to teach in Boston. 
The class chose Ruth Wood to act as 
leader. The class meets every two weeks, 
and we have walks about once a month. 
At the meetings we usually have talks 
on some subject, such as “The Economic 


etc. A few weeks ago, the class made a 
chart which is to be placed in all the 
grades of the elementary schools for one 
week at a time. Pictures of the Robin, 
Bluebird, Oriole, Hummingbird, Song 
Sparrow, Catbird, Whip-poor-will, and 
Blue Jay were pasted on a large sheet of 
cardboard, and ‘Protect the Birds’ was 
written in large letters at the bottom. A 
poem and two clippings were placed on 
the cardboard to call attention to the 
value of birds. The leaflets given with 
each picture are taken to the teachers with 
the chart. At present the class has six- 
teen members.” 
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From Philadelphia 


“The members of my Junior Audubon 
Class are very and are 
anxious to go on with the work. Each 
Monday morning they have many inter- 
esting things to tell. There are several 
restless boys belonging to it, who formerly 
had gained unenviable reputations. These 
boys are among the most active members 


enthusiastic, 


of the class, and are anxious to finish 


(eons eee 
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work and obey rules in order that they 
may have more time to spend in Fair- 
mount Park watching birds. I want to 
thank you for Birp-Lore. It is a very 
great help in the work. Yours truly, 
Besste M. MARKLEY.”’ 


From West Virginia 


“Two boys of my Junior Audubon Class 
report a colony of Martins nesting in 
their boxes; another a Bluebird; a third 
a House Wren nesting on the porch; and 
a fourth has been watching a Pheebe build 
her nest in the mouth of an old mine. 
This teaching of the children to know 


JUNIOR AUDUBON CLASS, JOSEPH WOOD SCHOOL, TRENTON, N. J. 
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the birds is a great work. From boyhood 
I have studied the birds. The names of 
new ones, after I had exhausted my 
parents’ knowledge, I learned from the 
pictures in Webster’s big dictionary. Of 
course I learned only the more common 
ones from such a meager source. Leaflets 
and pictures such as yours would have 
been a boon to me. Last summer an 
unusually large number of birds nested 
within a hundred yards of our house; a 


pair each of Bluebirds, Robins, Orchard 
Orioles, Baltimore Orioles, Blue Jays, 
Chipping Sparrows; Yellow Warblers, and 
two pairs each of Flickers, Song Sparrows, 
Catbirds, and Least Flycatchers. Some 
of these come every year. : 

D. W. Parsons. 


The Audubon Movement 


A brief account of the origin and prog- 
ress of the Audubon movement has been 
prepared; and a copy with an excellent 
portrait of Mr. Dutcher, will be given to 
anyone requesting it from the Secretary 
of the National Association, 
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NEW MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


Enrolled from March 1 to May 1, 1915. 


Life Members: 
Ahl, Mrs. Leonard 


District of Columbia Audubon Society 


Field, Cortlandt de P. 
Marshall, Thomas K. 
Nichols, Mrs. Wm. G. 


Sustaining Members: 
Abbott, Mrs. F. V. 
Allen, Atkinson 
Allen, Miss Edith H. 
Ams, Charles M. 
Andrews, James M. 
Arnold, Mrs. Glover C. 
Bamberger, Miss 
Batchelor, Miss Inez 
Bausch, W. 

Beller, William F. 
Bellinger, Mrs. E. J. 
Bigler, Frank S. 

Billings, Mrs. Franklin S. 
Brackenridge, Geo. W. 
Brewster, Mrs. Walter S. 
Burnham, Mrs. C. L. 
Burpee, David 

Burton, Master Howes 
Carpenter, C. L. 

Chapin, Homer C. 
Chouteau, Pierre, Jr. 
Cimmins, Mrs. Theodore 
Clark, Miss Edith M. 
Clark, Mrs. F. Lewis 
Cleveland Bird Lovers’ Association 
Collins, Miss Mary C. 
Danziger, J. M. 

Draper, C. A. 

Edwards, William S. 

Ely, Miss Anna W. 
Erlanger, Abraham 
Estey, Mrs. Alice Roff 
Fabricius, Dr. J. R. 
Farrish, Dr. Robert C. 
Fowler, Mrs. Robert L., Jr. 
Fyfe, Mrs. R. H. 

Galle, Miss Louise 
Garber, Miss Lida J. 
Garvan, Francis P. 
Glenn, John M. 
Hasbrouck, Mrs. H. C. 
Hays, Henry C. 
Hoffecker, Mrs. George R. 
Hoyt, Edwin 
Humphreys, Frederic E. 
Johnson, Paul F. 
Kellogg, Miss Clara 
Kilmer, Mrs. Willis Sharpe 
Kudlick, Miss Margaret 
Laird, A. W. 

Lang, Albion E. 

Lanier, Charles 

Leister, Mrs. B. P. 


Sustaining Members, continued: 


Leiter, Joseph 

Little, Luther, 2nd 
Lloyd, Walter 

Maehl, Mrs. Lillian R. 
Mauran, Mrs. William L. 
Morris, Mrs. T. E. 
Muther, L. F. 


Natural History Society of British 


Columbia 
Nichols, James 
Orr, Ulysses G. 
Parker, A. W. 
Parker, Mrs. Robert 
Parrish, James C. 
Pepper, Mrs. William 
Pignet, Miss Lily S. 
Raynolds, Mrs. G. F. 
Robertson, Mrs. R. A. 
Rogers, William B. 
Rolle, A. H. 
Rowe, John 
Rowland, Mrs. Charles B. 
Saul, Charles R. 
Scott, Carroll DeWilton 
Seaverns, Charles F. T. 
Selig, W. N. 
Shepard, Finley J. 
Shepherd, Mrs. Owen 
Smith, Mrs. D. A. 
Sprague, Shaw 
Steiner, G. A 
Stevens, Mrs. J. W. 
Stryker, Thomas H. 
Swain, Edward A. 
Thomson, Dr. William H. 
Twentieth Century Club of Detroit 
Wallace, Herbert L. 
Wehrle, August T. 
Westover, M. F. 
Wetmore, Miss Edith M. 
Wheeler, Harvey C. 
Whittier, Albert E. 
Whitin, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur F. 
Wilkie, Rev. J. R. 
Williams, Mrs. Clark 
Willits, Frederick E. 
Winters, J. H. 
Wistez, John C. 


New Contributors: 


“A Friend” 
Anonymous 

Arnold, W. D. I. 
Burnett, Mrs. Florence 
Callahan, E. 
Comstock, Miss Mabel 
Day, Miss Harriet E, 
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New Contributors, continued: 
Greim, Albert P. 
Wehrle, August 
Woodburn, James A. 


Egret Protection. 


Previously acknowledged $1,680 
Allen, Miss Gertrude . ‘i er 
Allen, Miss Mary P 42 
Anderson, F. A. , 2 
Babson, Mrs. Caroline W. I 
Bates, Clifford L. 2 
Beebe, Se 2 
Bell, Mrs. D. M. . 5 
Bowdoin, Miss Edith G. 10 
Bridge, Mrs. Lidian E. . 10 


Byington, Mrs. Louisa J. 2 
Cammann,K.L. . 
Chambers, Miss Katherine 


10 

Chittenden, Mrs. S. B. ; 2 
Church, C. T. . 10 
Cohen, Wm. N. . 5 
Conner, Miss M. A. 5 
Cummings, Miss Beulah J. 3 
Davis, Miss E. F. 5 
Dayton, Mrs. G. A. I 
Detroit Bird Protec ting Club 5 
Dows, Tracy. . 10 
Du Pont, Col. F. A. 10 
Emerson, Elliot S. I 
Enlow, Miss Elizabeth I 
Essick, William S. 2 
Gould, Edwin . 100 
Greene, A. E. 5 
Gwalter, Mrs. H. L. 4 
Hage, Daniel S. I 
Hager, George W. 2 
Harbrecht, Mrs. I 
“e. R. H. ” 5 
Harkness, David W. 5 
“M.G.H.” . 5 
Heide, sg! 10 
Hering, W. 5 
Hills, Mrs. ed M. 3 
Hittinger, Mrs. Jacob 100 
Hodenpyl, Anton C. 10 
Holt, Mrs. Frank 2 
Humphreys, Frederic E. 10 
Hungerford, R. S. 10 
Hupfel, J. C. G. 5 
Hutchinson, Mrs. Charles L. 5 
James, Mrs. Walter B. 10 
Kimball, Miss Martha S. 10 
Lewis, J. B. 2 
Luchsinger, Mrs. F. B. 5 
Ludlow, Mrs. Henry 5 
McChesney, L. E. I 
Mansfield, Miss Helen 4 
Marsh, J. A. . 5 
Morison, Mrs. John H. 100 
Parsons, Miss Mary =. ‘ 5 
Peters, Mrs. Edward McC. . . 3 
Phillips, John C. , 10 


. $2,300 


Amount carried forward 
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Egret Protection, continued: 


Amount brought forward . 

Porter, Miss Elizabeth B. 

Procter, William - 

Putnam, Mrs. A. S. . 

Putnam, Dr. James J. 

Randolph, Evan 

Robbins, Royal 

Savage, A. L. 

Saville, Mrs. A. H. 

Smith, ” Adelbert - 

Somers, L. H. . 

Steiner, G. A. . . zy 

Stern, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin “2 

Stick, H. Louis . 

Students of Milwaukee Downer 
College..... s nas 

Thomas, Miss Emily Hinds . 

Toland, Leigh . 

Toussaint, Mrs. L. H. 

Towne, Mrs. Elizabeth 

Troup, Charles A. S. 

Tucker, William F. 

Underwood, Mrs. C. J. 

Van Wagenen, Mrs. G. A. 

White, Mrs. A. Ludlow . 

White, Horace 

Wyodcock, John 
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Total . . $2,431 


A Bird-bath of Sharonware 


Constructed in two pieces, of porous, 
frost-proof, gray cement, at the trade- 
school for cardiac convalescents at Sharon, 
Connecticut, and to be seen and bought 
at the Sharon Workshop, 42 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 
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FOUR-WEEKS SUMMER SCHOOL AT THE 
MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Bird-lovers and nature-study enthusiasts 
will undoubtedly be interested in several 
of the courses offered in the four-weeks 
Summer School of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, at Amherst. Among 
the forty courses listed appear the follow- 
ing: Bird Life, five exercises a week for 
four weeks; Insect Life, five exercises a 
week for four weeks; Methods of Collect- 
ing in Entomology, four two-hour periods 
a week for four weeks; Plant Experiments, 
five exercises a week for two weeks; Gen- 
eral Botany, five exercises a week for two 
weeks; Cryptogamic Botany, three two- 
Other 
courses in Agriculture and Horticulture, 
Home Economics, Elementary Sciences, 
Organized Play and Recreation, Home and 
School Garden Work, Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, and Rural Sociology, offer oppor- 


hour exercises for two weeks. 


tunity to round out an attractive schedule, 

The fact that whenever possible classes 
are held out-of-doors, and that as much 
field work as is consistent is scheduled, 
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lends interest and attractiveness to the 
school. No tuition is charged, and living 
expenses are moderate. Various courses 
are offered for the particular benefit of 
school-teachers. A request directed to 
the Supervisor of Short Course, M. A. C., 
Amherst, Mass., will bring information 
regarding the four-weeks Summer School, 
the Agricultural Boys’ Camps, the School 
for Rural Social Service, the Conference 
on Rural Organization, and the Poultry 
Convention. Amherst is a delightful town, 
and the region round about is noted both 
for its beauty and its traditions. 

Special attention is given, during the 
school, to organized play and recreation; 
plays and pageantry and the demonstra- 
tions by the students themselves consti- 
tute one of the most enjoyable features of 
the school. The afternoon mid-week 
excursions and the all-day Saturday 
excursions to points of natural scenic 
beauty and historic interest form another 
attractive feature. 


AT FEEDING-COUNTER, COLORADO SPRINGS 
Photographed by E. R, Warren 


